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VORWORT DES HERAUSGEBERS DER SER1E 



Im Vonvort zum letzten Band der AnaUcta Oriental*,, der vor zwe. Jabren ersehien 
konnte 10I1 scbreiben, da,s die Serie zwar weitergeffibrt werden wiirde. dass sich aber 
1,11 Au « enb,ick »*<** Sicheres weder fiber die Titel noel, uber die Reihenfolge der nachsten 
Hefte sage., hesse. Gottes gfitige Fiignng, das anfriehtige Wohlwollen and die Trene 
.ler alteu Mitarbeiter uod Freunde, besonders in USA, haben es mbglich ge.nacl.t 
dass em weiterer Band folgen kann. Diese Arbeit war an sichfiir die Orientalia bestin.mt' 
Aber ais das Mannskript ankam, zeigte es sich deutlieh, dass das wold nicbt der rechte 
Platz war, zumal die Zeitechrift nut arabistiscben Beitragen fur lunge Zeit verseLen 1st 
*o wurde sie den JnalecUc Orientalia iiberwiesen. Fur die Giite der Arbeit bfirgt der 
Name des Verfassers. 

Zwei weitere Bande sind noch im Brack. Der erste, das Ugaritic Handbook von 
0. H. Gordon, soil die bereits vergriffeue Ugaritic Grammar ersetzen. Dieses neue 
Handbuch (AnOr 25) wird in drei Teilen eine neu dnrcngesebenc Grannnatik (nebst 
Parad.gmen), alle bis jetzt verofientlichfen alphabetiseben Keilsei.rifttexte in Un.schrift 
und em vollstandiges Glossa, entl.alten. Der andere Band Aram NaharaUn von 
P. R, O'Callaghan (AnOr 2G) bietet emeu Beitrag zur Gescbicbte und Kultur des 
oberen Mesopotamia i.n zwciten Jahrtausend. Wegen des grossen Dm fangs and des 
schw.er.gen Druckes des Ugaritic Handbook ist es wahrscheinlieb, dass die Arbeit fiber 
Aram Naharaim vorber erscbeint. 

Xacbsfc Gott sage ieb alien Facbgenossen meinen Lerzliehen Dank fiir die vielfacbe 
Aufmuuterung und Anre"-un<»- 



Rom, am Horz-Jesu-Fest, 13. VI. 1947. 



P. Alfkbd Pojil S. J. 
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Biruni, Bisdlah: ed. by P. Kraus, Paris 1936. 
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Damagani: Ms. or. Princeton, Garret Coll. No. 
907 (512 H). 

Daniiri, Haydt al-Huyaudn: G. 1311. 

Fahr ad-din Rfizi, Mabdhit: Ilyd. 1343. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



In this paper the reader will find a number 
of notes illustrating the Muslim attitude toward 
fundamental problems of scholarship. These 
notes are not complete. If they were, they 
would fill more than one stout volume. They 
contain, however, a certain amount of infor- 
mation on subjects, few of which have so far 
received much attention and even fewer the 
monographic treatment which they would de- 
serve. The main purpose of these notes is to 
show the similarities of and differences between 
.Muslim and western scholarship. 

An attempt has been made to find out what 
Muslims thought, and not how they acted, with 
regard to the problems under discussion. The 
various manuscripts of a given work often differ 
one from the other, and textual corruption in- 
creases in the process of literary transmission. 
These and similar phenomena can easily be 
traced in preserved manuscripts. Here, however, 
we are only interested in the question whether 
Muslim scholars themselves observed those phe- 
nomena and in what form they expressed their 
observations. Similarly, it is of little signifi- 
cance for the present investigation whether a 
'•■•rtain idea which occurs in Muslim scholarly 
literature can, for instance, be proved beyond 
•l»iiht to be of Indian origin: what matters is 
i hat Muslims assumed such origin, whether their 
■'sumption corresponded to the facts or not. In 
'•■'"':«• of the purpose of this paper, we would 
»!••"> have little use, for instance, for a recon- 
struction of the patterns of intellectual devel- 
"i'lncnt that might be noticeable in Muslim 
^holarship; but it is important to point out 
■-u.shu. awareness, or lack of awareness, of the 
phenomenon of progressive development. 

Objections of a general nature might be raised 
against the method of presentation which has been 
•>" 'i'K-d in this paper. Since there is a measure 



of apparent and real validity to these objections, 
a brief explanation would seem to be in order. 
It may be argued that the collected material 
does not permit us to draw any general con- 
clusions, because it is limited to occasional re- 
marks of exceptional individuals. The broad 
stream of Muslim intellectual life, it might be 
said, flowed in muddier and slower currents. 
It might also be pointed out that, as a rule, 
one particular author does not contribute more 
than a very few relevant remarks; that there 
is no real accumulation of evidence at certain 
well-defined periods; and that no systematic 
approach to the problems of scholarly work ap- 
pears to have existed in Islam. 

It should, however, be noted that most of our 
source material appears to be concentrated in 
the ninth and tenth as well as the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. A fuller and more evenly 
distributed documentation can be expected to 
become available as soon as detailed studies 
have been made not of Muslim historians, phi- 
losophers, physicians, etc., but of Muslim histo- 
riography, philosophy, medicine. 

On the other hand, the apparent lack of a 
systematic approach might reveal a real short- 
coming of Muslim scholarship. Arabic litera- 
ture, it is true, contains some limited attempts 
to systematize scholarly work. The infrequency 
of these attempts may be due to the absence of 
technical facilities without which all efforts in 
this direction were impracticable. It would 
have been a futile endeavor to devise elaborate 
rules how to establish a reliable text of a cer- 
tain work by comparing all available manuscripts 
if often no more than one manuscript was avail- 
able in a given place ('). In addition, the un- 

(') For exceptions to this statement, cf. be- 
low p. Ht f. 
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wieldy form of manuscripts did not permit a 
systematic recording of the results of manuscript 
collation. Similarly, as long as there was no 
possibility of controlling the reliability, or unre- 
liability, of what appeared to be a doubtful 
story, it was useless to lay down strict rules 
to determine what information should be ac- 
cepted, or rejected. 

However, in the East, such systematization 
as there was in general remained restricted to 
certain fields of learning. The western trend 
toward method and systematization, on the other 
hand, extended to all fields of human intellectual 
endeavor and had its roots deep in the Middle 
Ages. The survival of no more than scattered 
fragments of ancient civilization made it imper- 
ative for the Occident to husband its meager 
cultural resources by administering them in the 
most economic, i. e., systematic manner. Thus, 
for instance, the humble beginnings of commerce 
and city life were instrumental in developing 
those rules and customs which characterized 
western city administration and prepared it for 
its revolutionary role in history. In the East, 
the existence, from antiquity, of large and well- 
organized cities left little room for further de- 
velopment. 

A methodical approach to scholarly problems 
appears in the western institution of the pecia, 
i. e v the custom of copying manuscripts in var- 
ious sections (»). The institution of the pecia 
apparently did not derive its origin from a desire 
for greater accuracy in copying, but from the 
lack of a sufficient number of persons who were 
able to copy manuscripts, for themselves or for 
others, as fast and as correctly as it was neces- 
sary. Yet, it contained all the elements of or- 
ganized mass production coupled with accuracy I 
which so greatly aided the later tremendous j 
development of western intellectual activity. < 
In the East, on the other hand, there never was 
a hick of skilled scribes which might have stim- ' 
ulated the establishment of an institution like j 
the pecia. Only under special circumstances, j 
for instance, if a work was a large as Ibn 'Asa- \ 
k'ir's History of Damascus which filled eighty i 
volumes, it was considered advisable to divide j 
the task of copying the whole among various 



(') Cf. J. Destrez, La pecia dans Us manuscrits 
unirersitains tin XIII' ct XI V- siccle(V?,ns 1 935). 



scribes. In this particular case, ten scribes were 
'. selected, and each of them finished his portion 
! in the short period of two years ('). 

The East never quite succumbed to the dan- 

: ger of exchanging its greatly varied intellectual 

i heritage for the limitations of scholasticism. 

However, western intellectual poverty, which 

knew little except scholastic philosophy, facili- 

: tated the formation of a systematic approach to 

research. Since only a limited number of ideas 

was at the disposal of western scholars, these 

scholars were forced to dissect and put together 

i those selfsame ideas over and over again. This 

procedure resulted in the creation of refined 

forms of literary presentation ( s ). 

Since the East did not find a general solu- 
tion for many basic scholarly problems, the ap 
parently fortuitous character of the notes gath- 
ered in this paper is to some degree inherent 
in the subject itself. However, there can be 
no denying of the fact that much research is 
needed in order to present the scholarly attitude 
of Islam in a historically accurate light. 



* 
• * 



This paper incidentally might serve a second- 
ary purpose, namely, to throw some light upon 
the highly debated subject of the general char- 
acter of Muslim civilization. The political, 
cultural, and religious history of Islam has been 
subjected to very many different interpretations. 
The following quotations may illustrate the wide 
differences of opinion which exist. They are 
derived from the works of scholars who, though 
widely apart as to their background and life- 
time, can be credited with an exceptional in- 
sight into the problems they treated. 

In his Vorlesu>u/cn iiber die Oeschiehte der 
Philosophic, G. \Y. F. Ilegel characterized the po- 
litical history of the Muslim world as "schlecht- 
hin der Boden der Veninderlichkeit " ( :i ). Fol 

(') IAU 2. 2.30. 

(-) Cf. L. Thorndike, A ITitttory of Magic and 
Experimental Science 1.50 (Xew York 1923). 

( 3 ) Hegel's collected works, edited by F. Las 
son, 8,4.7113 (Leipzig 1920). This passage pre- 
cedes the sentence beginning: "Viele Iteiche 
und Dynastien... ", and is not found in other 
editions of Hegel's collected works, lirst edition 
0. 3<;t (Berlin 1837); 2nd edition <)'. 434 (Berlin 
1840); Jubilaumsausgabe 11. 45(1 (Stuttgart 1928). 
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{owing up this idea Hegel said: "Upon this lim- 
itless ocean (of Muslim states and dynasties) 
expansion continually takes place, and nothing 
is fixed. Whenever a ripple arises to take on 
shaiKj, it remains transparent and dissolves as 
it arose". 

About fifty years later, A. v. Kremer, a pio- 
neer in the field of the history of Muslim civi- 
lization, fought against the inveterate European 
misconception that the intellectual structure of 
l lie eastern world was not capable of change: 
"In Europe", v. Kremer said ( l ), "every breeze 
of the wind of public opinion causes vehement 
undulation; in the East, the surface as a rule 
is smooth like a mirror, until suddenly out of 
the perfect calm, an impact from below, like 
a volcanic eruption, hurls up billows of destruc- 
tive power". 

Another fifty years later, I. Goldziher took 
isstie with the "wide-spread opinion, which, for 
instance, was voiced by A. Kuehnen in the 
words: 'Islam was destined, after a very brief 
!>eriod of growth and development, to stereo- 
type itself once for all and assume its inalter- 
able shape'". The internal history of religio- 
political movements in Islam appeared to Gold- 
ziher as "a continuous struggle of the snnnah 
against the bid' ah, i. e., of the inflexible principle 
<>f tradition against the permanent attempts to 
widen the limits of this very principle and to 
transgress the barriers erected by it" ( 2 ). 

Hegel thus saw in Islam an amorphous phe- 
nomenon which was driven by its inherent 
spiritual unity toward fanaticism and was, there- 
tore, unable to achieve the necessary final 
M-Jithcsis. Von Kremer tried to reconcile the 
theory of the alleged cultural stagnation of the 
Orient with the newly gained knowledge of the 
existence of great continuous movements and 
Hiaiija'S in the Muslim world. Goldziher, finally, 
applied the modern theory of development to 
.the problems which Islam posed to the scholar. 
-Many other divergent views could be quoted, 
it would, however, be hardly necessary to revive 
those misconceptions, once of a wide currency, 
winch Viewed the political history of Islam as 
a monotonous succession of despots, its cultural 

7 iS}^ xckichtederherr »^endeuldeenlU(hem- 

b,-X\<un! e TT n , Uh - erden lslam ~ 85f - (Ueidel- 
°"V U10), 2nd edition, 261 f. (Heidelberg 11)25). 



history as an even more monotonous repetition 
of the identical forms and ideas, and its religious 
history as a petrified fossil carefully handed 
down from generation to generation. 

Similar discrepancies are encountered in the 
opinions of western scholars concerning the in. 
tellectual life of Islam. This is v. Kremer's 
characterization of Muslim scholarly activity : 
"... Greatest efficiency of the Arabs is evident 
in the field of empirical knowledge, within the 
limits of what they themselves observed and 
experienced. With incredible industry they ob- 
serve and investigate, ollect and arrange what 
they know from experience and tradition. Con- 
sequently, their scholarly activity is most ef- 
fective wherever it is narrative and descriptive. 
History and geography take the first place in 
their literature. In their quality as ingenious 
thinkers and observers they achieved such great 
things in mathematics and astronomy. For the 
same reason they succeeded in codifying law 
as well as pliilology and grammar in compre- 
hensive systems. On the other hand, regarding . 
theoretical knowledge (ideale Geistestiitigkeit) 
and abstract thinking they never surpassed the 
limits of Aristotelian and Platonic philosophy. 
Wherever they tried to, an unbridled imagi- 
nation led them to reveries and hallucinations 
and, eventually, to a shapeless mysticism " (i). 
The practical impulse, which, as v. Kremer's 
remarks would seem to imply, animated Muslim 
thinking, might be interpreted as a utilitarian 
one. Thus, D. B. Macdonald saw the powers 
of destruction and decay at work, where v. Kre- 
mer was inclined to recognize the source of 
great intellectual achievements. "Here, beyond 
question, we have one of the keys to the fatal 
defect in the Muslim mind. Exceptions, of 
course, there have been, conscious and uncon- 
scious, but the whole trend of usage and weight 
of influence have gone beyond the limit and 
destroy free intellectual workings; the object 
must be plain from the first, and be one of 
certain classified kinds. Investigation which 
does not know where it is going to come out, 
and what it may produce, and does not care, 
is under the Muslim ban. Amusement, even, 
must justify its existence by its usefulness; 



(*) Culturgeschichte dex Orients 2. 4G0 (Vienna 
1875-7). 
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recreation must seek protection behind wise saws 
about making Jack a dull boy and tales about 
the surprising humors and unbendings of saints. 
The free, self-determining, self-developing soul 
may not walk its own path, however innocently, 
but must fit itself to the scheme and pattern 
of schools" ( l ). 

Other Orientalists, too, attempted to explain 
the decay of scholarship in Islam. Their ap- 
proach to the problem is illustrated by the 
following remarks of Ch. M. Doughty in his Trav- 
els in Arabia Deserta ( 2 ) : " What need," Dough- 
ty was addressed by the ISayh of al-'Ulii, 
"... of all this learning? but one thing is need- 
ful, a man should know Ullah to be the only 
God and His messenger Mohammed ; and all the 
rest is of little advantage. Were it not better 
for thee, forsaking those vanities, to confess the 
faith of Islam? from henceforth leading thy life 
in this mild and peaceable way of the religion 
which will be well for thy soul's safety at the 
last". .Wirti A: Midler, it was widely believed 
.that intellectual stagnation in Islam was caused 
by a passive attitude toward life, " that formid- 
able dogma of absolute predestination, . . . that 
unconditioned fatalism which today ( 3 ) keeps 
the whole intellectual life of the Muslim Orient 
in fetters which no longer, it would seem, could 
be removed" ( 4 ). 

One cannot fail to notice the inherent con- 
tradictions in the aforementioned statements. It 
also is possible to maintain directly opposite 
points of view. It can easily be shown that 
the most remarkable creative activity of Muslim 
scholars is found in the field of abstract think- 
ing, while observation and experiment are of 
minor significance in Muslim scholarship and, 
at times, are strangely lacking. Also, far from 
being utilitarian, Muslim writers very widely 
indulged in. intellectual ventures with no goal 
in sight and no gain being expected. Lastly, 
it would seem incredible that the "dogma of 
predestination" should have permitted almost 
ten centuries of flourishing intellectual life to 



( 1 ) The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam 
121 ; 123 (Chicago 1909). 

( 2 ) Chapter G, 1. 151 (Cambridge 1S8S. Loudon 
1921). 

( 3 ) I. e., sixty years ago. 

(■') Der Islam im Morgen- und Abendland 1. 71 
(Berlin 1SS5-7). 



! pass before it began to exercise its pernicious 
I influence. Should we not rather assume that 
i after the decay of intellectual activity mental 
| inertia found in that "dogma" an easy refuge? 
i General statements about civilizations which 
are as complex and far-flung as Islam usually 
turn out to be little satisfactory, especially after 
some time has elapsed and scholarly trends have 
j changed. In addition, the study of Muslim schol- 
arship and literature still is in its infancy. 
The lack of source material, or, in many cases, 
its superabundance, has influenced the modern 
scholar's attitude. However, if the sources woidd 
be permitted to speak for themselves and time- 
honored points of view be left aside, a greater 
degree of reliability in our statements than was 
hitherto possible might eventually be achieved. 
It might then be possible to avoid distortions 
of the picture of Muslim civilization such as 
result from ill-advised generalizations. Hegel, 
for instance, commented on the report that al- 
Ffirabi allegedly read Aristotle's Physics forty 
times and his Rhetoric two hundred times, by 
saying that al-Farabi "must have had a strong 
stomach"! 1 ). The old struggle between Plato- 
nism and Aristotelianism is reflected in Hegel's 
remark. For a very long time, this struggle 
and the resulting prejudices prevented the cor- 
rect understanding of the European Middle 
Ages. It is obvious that where such prejudices 
are at work, no correct understanding of either 
West or East is possible. 

An unfounded feeling of superiority also often 
distorts western opinions concerning Muslim 
scholarship. It is strange, for instance, to hear 
a European scholar state in connection with 
Yiiqut's rejection of the story of the Magic Horse- 
man in Bagdad that "it is seldom that Yakut 
shows so much common sense" ( 2 ), when, not- 
withstanding his merits, this scholar is dwarfed 
into insignificance by Yaqut. 



(') Vorlesungen iiber die Geschichte dor Philo- 
sophic, in Hegel's collected works, first edition 
15.130 (Berlin 1830); Jubiliiumsausgabe 19.130 
(Stuttgart 192S). 

Cf. Ibn Hall ikan 2.70, who states that al-Farabi 
perused xVristotle's Dc anima one hundred times 
and his Physics forty times. I did not succeed 
in tracing Hegel's direct source. 

( 2 ) G. Le Strange, Baghdad during the Ab- 
basid Caliphate 31 n. 1 (Oxford 1901, 1923). 
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Another pitfall, which is rarely avoided in 
the modern appreciation of -Muslim scholarship, 
consists in the application of stricter standards 
of judgment to Muslim intellectual achieve- 
ments than we would apply to our own. Fair- 
ness would require us to observe the distinction 
between various levels of literary activity which 
deeply influences the character of scholarly pro- 
duction. However, such distinction is rarely 
made by modem scholars with regard to Mus- 
lim scholarship. A modern theologian who 
writes in order to win adherents for his ideas 
would not be expected to document each sen- 
tence of his works with exact references. Why, 
then, -should we expect this sort of thing from 
a Muslim scholar who intends to "revive reli- 
gion", oven if he is a man of extraordinary 
scholarly capacity! On the other hand, why, for 
instance, do we profess abhorrence of the te- 
diousness of endless documentation on the part 
of ;a scholar who collects data about all persons) 
imd preferably about hadit scholars, who ever 
lived in, or passed through, Damascus, when 
we justly consider modern works of a similar 
character as important scholarly contributions? 
It is even more important to take into con- 
sideration certain technical developments which 
have greatly altered the outward appearance of 
intellectual life. It is true that considerable 
significance attaches to the fact that those tech- 
nical developments x took place in the West, 
whereas the East very- little, if at all, advanced 
beyond the stage of technical development which 
had been reached in classical antiquity. How- 
ever, if we want to gain a correct understand- 
ing of the Muslim scholarly attitude, we must 
pay attention to the fundamental changes in 
scholarly techniques which resulted, for instance, 
from the invention of printing. The three dis- 
tinctive ages of human cultural development 
are the period before the invention of writing 
(the prehistoric age); the period of handwriting 
(the manuscript age); and the period in which 
we are living, of mechanically reproduced writing 
(the age of printing). The gap between the last 
two periods is much smaller than that between 
them and the prehistoric age, but any compar- 



I ison between the manuscript age and the age 
; of printing must take into account a great mini- 
; ber of irreducible factors. 

i If the following notes have but to a small 
I degree avoided those pitfalls which beset the 
\ approaches to the problems of Muslim civiliza- 
tion, they might contribute something to their 
i solution. Then, by reflection, they might also 
! shed some more light upon classical and modern 
! western civilization. The essential unity of the 
three civilizations has been brilliantly illustrated 
in a short article by C. II. Becker, entitled Ubi 
sunt qui ante nos, in which a favorite topic of 
popular Greek philosophy has been followed 
on its way through Arabic and European liter- 
ature ('). Thus, since the three civilizations 
are closely related to each other, each might 
serve as a mirror for the other to reveal its 
respective merits and faults, following the pre- 
cept of Greek philosophy to use a friend or an 
equal as a mirror for such purpose. It is inter- 
esting to observe that, like the Ubi-sunt-qui- 
ante -nos motif, the idea of the frienu-as-a-mirror 
also is common to the three civilizations and 
thus serves to strengthen the impression of 
their unity. After that idea had entered Arabic 
literature through a work of al-Kindi, which 
ultimately derived from a Greek model, it be- 
came widely known in Islam ( 2 ). Its popular- 
ity in the West is attested to by Cassius' words 
to Brutus whom he wishes to convince of his 
" hidden worthiness " : 

And since you know you cannot see 

[yourself 
So well as by reflection, I, your glass, 
Will modestly discover to yourself 
That of yourself which you yet know 

[not of. 

( l ) In Aufsiitze zur Kultur- und Sprach 
geschichte, Eriist Kuhn... gewidmct 87-105 (Munich 
1916), reprinted, with additions, in Becker's 7s- 
lamstudien 1.501-19 (Leipzig 1921). 

( L> ) Cf. Oricntalia X. S. 9. ISC'ff. (1910). Ad- 
ditional references: 'Iqd 1.161; I'agib, Muhdila- 
rat 1.9. The hadit mentioned bv Gazzsili, IhyiO 
3. 50 f. (Cairo 1282), is also referred to by Taa- 
libi, IjCiz 0; Suhrawardi, 'A war if 2. 68 f., cf. also 
i. 122 ; •tfuwayri 3. i. 
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II. THE WRITTEN WORD AS THE BASIS 
OF KNOWLEDGE 



1. Notebook versus Memory. 

Modern scholars, living in a world where 
memorized knowledge no longer plays a signi- 
ficant role, have been fond of devoting their 
attention to the great number of reports about 
the remarkable powers of memory possessed by 
Muslim scholars. It was felt that here the lit 
erary and religious importance of the oral 
transmission of knowledge could be closely ob- 
served. The memorizing of the Quran and of 
vast quantities of traditions as well as poems 
and stories, in which many Muslims excelled, 
is indeed a noteworthy fact. Since printing has 
made the mass reproduction of written material 
possible, the overburdening of the memory has 
been recognized as useless from the scholarly 
point of view. It is. however, understandable 
that in the manuscript age memorized knowledge 
was highly valued. Socrates (or one of his 
teachers) is credited with a saying to the effect 
that he would not like to see his thoughts en- 
trusted to the dead skins of cows, instead of the 
living hearts of human beings f 1 ). This saying 
gives pointed expression to the feeling which per- 
vades the innumerable discussions and statements 
concerning the value of memorized knowledge. 
Distrust of the written word also explains, 
at least in part, the marked preference for oral 
instruction as compared to knowledge acquired 
from books. Again, the relevant literature is 



(*) Hunayn, Sinnsprilchc 49 ; Mubassir 4i9 (47i, 
quoted by IAU 1. 43, and G-uzuli 2.97; Birfiui, 
India SI, transl. 1. 170. 

According to 'Amili, Mi hi Ah 118, Plato ex- 
pressed himself to the same effect. 

On the other hand, Socrates is depicted as an 
eager reader, cf. Fihrist 10 (Fliigel), 1G (Cairo 
1348). 



extensive. It may suffice to refer to a discussion 
on the subject by Ibn Butlan and Ibn Ridwfm. 
two physicians of the eleventh century ('). In- 
cidentally, the personality of Ibn Ridwan who 
studied by himself and acquired much knowledge 
but throughout his life lacked the proper judg- 
ment concerning the relative importance of his 
achievements, serves to justify the common Mus- 
lim opinion as to the comparative value of in- 
struction by teachers and self-education. 

However, in spite of aH the real and affected 
reverence paid to memorized knowledge, Muslim 
civilization, as much as any higher civilization, 
was a civilization of the written word. It lias 
been shown that the written transmission of 
ancient Arabic poetry was not unknown, al- 
though poetry, as well as religious traditions, 
was considered largely dependent upon oral 
transmission ( 2 ). In the ninth century it was 
frankly admitted that all branches of literature 
relied for their preservation upon written fixa- 
tion. According to al-Jahiz, the great lover of 
books, knowledge is that which can be put down 
black on white. His Kitub al-hayairdn contains 
the following anecdote: "Someone said: I at- 
tended the lecture of a certain scholar and took 
notes of part of what he said. Noticing what 
I did, he said: Take notes of everything that 
you hear in class. A black space is better for 
it than a white one " ( 3 ). 

Authors did not hesitate to mention the 
slips on which they had jotted down notes in 



C) Medico-Philosophical Controversy. Cf. IAU 
2. 101 f. 

(-) F. Krenkow, The Use of Writing for the 
Preservation, of Ancient Arabic Poetry, in A Vol- 
ume of Oriental Studies Presented to E. (f. 
Broinie 2G1-S (Cambridge 1922). 

( 3 ) Jiil.iiz, Ifayawdn 1. 10-4S, in particular 1. 30 
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2. Ibn Jama'ah and al-'Alma-wl on Books as the Tools of Scholars 



I- 



class ('), or on which they had made excerpts 
from the books they were reading, and which 
constituted the raw material for their publica- 
tions. We are told that Ilunnyn's Kitab al- 
maxd'il was only in part ready for publication 
when its author died, and was completed by 
Ilubavs from tiirm and musainvaddt, slips and 
notes used for the lirst draft of the work ( 2 )- 
Ar-Rnzi's monumental ffdwi, left unfinished at 
the utitlior's death, made upon the critical reader 
the impression of being a collection of rough 
notes, ta'aliq ( 3 ). A chapter of at-Ta alibi's Fiqh 
al-luyah is introduced by the words: "I found 
it in my ta'liqdt which were taken from Abu Bakr 
ul-Iluwarizini..."; in another place of the same 
work, at-lValibi states that he found his infor- 
mation in the ta'liqdt of a friend ( 4 ). In his Sup. 
plement to Yathnat ad-dahr, at-Ta'alibi, whose 
style, in his numerous florilegia, seems to have 
been rather careless, mentions that after he had 
finished the Yatimah he found in his notes 
(ta'liqaii) some verses by the poet al-Bahdali, 
which he then proceeds to quote ( 5 ). At-Ta'alibi 
adds that he had "forgotten" the name of the 
person who had recited, those verses to him. Does 
this mean that he merely used his notes to re- 
fresh his memory and that by looking through 
them he was reminded of all further details 
which were connected with the information in 
question ? Or rather, did he forget to take down 
the name of his informant w hen he made a note 
of the verses ? Further instances of the use of 
ta'aliq are found in ai-Baharzi's Bumyat al- 
qu.fr ( ,; ). Ibn JTallikan speaks of his notes as 
musawicaddt, since they had been brought into a 
certain order and constituted part of the rough 
draft of his work ( 7 ). Conscientious scholars 
knew that quotations from memory were bound 
to be inaccurate ( 8 ). 

During his stay in Syria, the well-known 
historian, Ibn al-Atir (d. 1233), was asked to 

( l ) According to Ibn Jama'ah, the advanced 
student is required to take notes in his classes. 

(-) Ibn AbL s-Sadiq (11th cent.), in his com- 
mentary on the Masd'il, quoted by IAI7 1. 197. 

( 3 ) Birfini, Kisdlah G. 

( 4 ) Ta'alibi, Fiqh al-luqah 10; 299. 

( 5 ) Ta'alibi. Tatimmak 'l. 19. 

C) Bftliarzi, 50; 5(i. Cf. also below p. 20 a. 
( 7 ) Ibn llallikau 1. 307 ; 303, trausl. 2. 175 ; 



330. 



H <.'f. below p. 44 f. 



compose a Dictionary of the Men Around Mu- 
hammad. His books, the notes he had taken 
during the lectures of competent scholars, and 
the excerpts he had made for later reference, 
all were in his home town and not available. 
Fortunately, some people were present who had 
before attended Ibn al-Afir's lectures and taken 
notes of the traditions and the chains of trans- 
mitters which Ibn al-Atir had mentioned. It 
would seem obvious that this material was not 
sufficient for a work of such a wide scope, and 
we may safely assume that Ibn al-Atir made 
extensive use of the books which were available 
in Syria. Later when he returned to Mosul 
and regained access to his library, he planned 
to add to his work the complete chains of trans- 
mitters which lie had written down in his notes, 
but being in need of a rest, he only made some 
absolutely necessary additions ( 1 ). In brief, the 
historian and theologian entirely relies upon 
written material. Memorized knowledge has no 
longer any place in his work. 

We may, therefore, expect to obtain infor- 
mation about the Muslim scholar's approach to 
scholarly problems by observing his attitude 
toward the technique of the written transmis- 
sion of learning. A systematic treatment, or 
what comes close to a systematic treatment, 
of this subject, has fortunately been preserved. 



2. Ibn Jama'ah and al-'AImawf 
on Books as the Tools of Scholars. 

A treatment of the technique of the written 
transmission of learning was inserted by 'Abd 
al-Basit b. Musa al-'Alraawi (d. 1573) in his 
Mu'idfl adab al-mvfid wa-l-mustafid, an abridg- 
ment of the Burr an-nadid of al-Almawi's 
contemporary, Muhammad b. Muhammad al- 
Oazzi (d. 1577) (-). The relevant chapter of al- 
Almawi is largely identical with the fourth 
chapter of the Tadkirat as-sdmi' ira'-l-mutakal- 
limfi adab al-'dlim wa-l-muta'allim by Ibn Ja- 

( 1 ) Ibn al-Atir, Usd 1.4. 

Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah, Eaicdah 15, asks 
the reader' to be lenient in his criticism of the 
Raicdat al-mnhibbin, because he composed the 
work far from his home and his books. 

( 2 ) 'Almawi 130-9. 
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ma'ah, which was composed in the year 1273 (»). 
Since al-'Almawi's treatment is fuller and clearer 
than that of Ibn Jama'ah, it has been chosen 
for presentation here. The principal differences 
between al-'Almawi and Ibn Jama'ah have been 
indicated in the notes. 

Both works were written from the point of 
view of the sciences of jurisprudence and tra- 
dition, "the value of which in making for ac- 
curacy cannot be questioned " ( 2 ). They deal 
with practical details rather than with general 
rules, and many of the details mentioned largely 
apply to the particular sciences just mentioned. 
Nevertheless, it is possible to show their signifi- 
cance for the whole of Muslim scholarship. 

Ibn Jama'ah's discussion appears less confined 
to fiqh and hadit than that of al-'Almawi. The 
latter, consequently, adds many examples of 
what he considers important for theologians to 
know (cf. section G and the following sections). 
The lengthy section on abbreviations (section 10) 
may have been added by al-'Almawi, because 
abbreviations had come to play an important 
role In works on the science of tradition and 
constituted a much more complicated problem 
in his time than in the time of Ibn Jama'ah. 

A work of al-Hatib al-Bagdadi (d. 1071) on 
the identical subject was used by Ibn Jama'ah. 
To what extent, we are not in a position to say 
since the Hatib's work has uot been available. 
There is a possibility that his work was the 
common source of both Ibn Jama'ah and al- Al- 
mawi, a fact which might explain why the latter 
makes but slight mention of Ibn Jama'ah (if). 
In addition to al-Hatib, men such as al-'Iraqi 
an-Nawawi, 'Iyad, and Ibn as-Salah, are often 



(*) Ibn Jama'ah 1C3-93. I also had the privi- 
lege of consulting a manuscript of the Tartki- 
rah, written in the fourteenth centurv. which 
belongs to Columbia University Library in New 
lork. 

The number of works which I should have 
consulted in connection with 'Almawi and which 
were not available is very considerable. 

'Almawi presumably was extensively used 
by the Yamaui al-Husayn b. al-QAsim al-Man- 
sur (t.. 1G40), in his Kitdb fl dddb al-ulamd', 
ira-l-muta'allimtn, cf. E. ltossi, iu Oriente Mo- 

o «?«. ^ 571 (1!)3S) ' and Brockelmann, GAL 
I. 406, Supplement 2.539; 3. 1290. 

,,. (*) P- s - Margoliouth, Lectures on Arabic 
Historians 20 (Calcutta 193(1). 



quoted by al-*Almawi. This tends to show that 
his work sums up the work of preceding gener- 
ations in the field, although it would seem that 
a steady refinement and completion of the rel- 
evant material took place until it took its final • 
form in the sixteenth century. 

" SIXTH CHAPTER 

consisting of a number of sections {ma 
I sd'il) (>), which contain all the neces- 

sary information about books in their 
capacity as the tools through which 
knowledge is acquired; how to establish 
a correct and clear text; how to shelve 
{ica'd-hd) and take care of books {'amal- 
ha)( 2 )- how to buy. borrow, and copy 
them, etc. 

Section 1: Books are needed in all useful 
scholarly pursuits. A student, therefore, must 
in every possible manner try to get hold of 
them. He must try to buy, or hire ( a ), or borrow 
them, since these are the ways to get hold of 
them. 

However, the acquisition, collection, and pos- 
session of books in great numbers should not 
become the student's only claim to scholarship (') 



(*) Ten in 'Almawi, eleven in Ibn Jama'ah. 
( 2 ) This translation seems preferable to 



., _ L » u .v »u 'com- 

posing and making books". Ibn Jama'ah: "Car- 
rying books and putting them down ". 

( 3 ) Jjdrah, as a legal term, refers to the per- 
mission, granted for a compensation, to use a 
thing owned by, or the services of, another 
person. In this particular case the term ijurah 
refers to a book that is " hired " for the pur- 
pose of, and with the right to, copying it. 

The various monographs dealing with the 
history of Muslim libraries appear to have over- 
looked the existence of the institution of the 
ijurah, which has a certain similarity to our com- 
mercial lending libraries. Ibn ad-Dayah, mi- 
le at a' ah 15 f., illustrates the importance of that 
institution. When he was young and poor, 
isliaq b. Isusayr al-'Abbadi went everv evening 
to a certain bookseller in Bagdad and borrowed 
one book after the other for copying. And 
whenever the bookseller asked him to "pay the 
fee (kireV) that was coming to him, Ishaq told 
him to be patient until he would have 'a lucra- 
tive position (*«»'; the suggestion of 'Abd al- 
Qiidir al-Magribi, in RAAD 19.35, 1944, to cor- 
rect sun' to, nayf "until summer" is not convinc- 
ing)- 

C) Ibn Jama'ah adds: "As is the case with 
many students of the sciences of jurisprudence 
and tradition ". 
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This idea is well expressed in the following 
verse : 

Unless you have a great store of memo 
rized knowledge, it is useless for you 
to collect books ('). 

Do not bother with copying books that you 
c;ui buy CO- it; * s niore important to spend 
vour time studying books than copying them ( :! ). 
Do not be content with borrowing books 
that you can buy or hire (for the purpose of 
copying theiu) ( 4 ). 

Section 2 ( 5 ): The lending of books to others 
is rer.o!iiinendable,if no harm to either borrower 
or lender is involved. Some people disapprove 
of borrowing books, but the other attitude is 
the more correct and preferable one, since lend- 
ing something to someone else is in itself a mer- 
itorious action and, in the case of books, in ad- 
dition serves to promote knowledge. 



aut 



(') According to Jabiz, ffayaican 1.30, the 
„ hor of the verse is Ibu Yasir. Of. also Ibn 
Hibban 23 ; Bakri, La'dli 1. 514 f. ; Ibn an-Najjar. 
in Yaijut, Irsud 7. 10-4 (Margoliouth), 19. 51 (Cai- 
ro); Taskopriizadeh, Miftuhl. 31. Ahmet llufai, 
Qber die Bibliopliilieim dlteren Islam 20 f. (Berlin- 
Istanbul 1935). 

( s ) In the twelfth century, Yehudah b. Tibbon 
prided himself upon his ability to buy the books 
which his son needed for his studies. He could, 
therefore, dispense with the difficult task of 
locating the places where wanted books were 
available for loan, cf. M. Giidemann, Das jihli- 
xclic Untcrrichtsiccsen iciihrend tier spanischara- 
bisclicn Periodc 20 (Vienna 1873). Cf. also op.'cit. 
181, where an identical statement by Trouat 
Dura n (14th cent.) is quoted. 

( :1 ) Dominicans of the thirteenth century pre- 
ferred the study of books to the mechanical 
task of copying, cf. A. Walzel, Vom Buehtcesen 
im Prtd'ujtrordeii bis zum Jahre 12$0, in Aus 
dcr (U-ixiesicelt des Mittelalters (Grabmann Fest- 
tdtrijt) 118 (Minister 1935. Eeitr. z. Gcsch. d. 
I'hilos. u. Thcol.d. Miltclalters, Supplcmcntband 3). 
(') Ibu Jama'ah adds that the student should 
copy only those books which are too expensive 
for him to buy or to Lave them copied by others. 
More attention should be paid to the accuracy 
of the text than to its calligraphic appearance. 
Cf. below p. 13a, n. 4, and p. 10b. 

( 5 ) Al-Hatib's Kitiib Uiqyid al-ilm contains 
a chapter on those who are hesitant to lend 
their books to qualified persons, cf. "\V. Aid 
wardt, Vcrzrichnis tier arabixchen llaudsehriften 
<lei K. Bibliothek zu Berlin, ^o. 1035. 

Arabisclw Verse iibcr d-as Ausleihcn von Biichern 
were collected bv G. Weil, in Islamica 2. 550-lil 
(19207). 



A tradition handed down by Waki' confirms 
this point of view (i). 'The first blessing (that 
accrues to a person that is occupied with the 
transmission) of traditions consists in (the fact 
that he has an opportunity to) lend books to 

others '. _ x 

•Another tradition to the same effect was 
handed down bv Sufvfin at-Tawri: 'Whoever is 
stingy with his knowledge may expect three 
afflictions. He mav forget his knowledge, or 
he may die and have no use for it, or he may 
lose his books ' ( 2 ). 

Abu l-'Atahiyah disliked the idea of lending 
his book to someone who asked him for it. But 
when that person told him: 'Do you not know 
that honor (makdrim) at ways is the result of 
actions which one dislikes (maMrihy,\ he lent 
him the book. 

As-Sati'i wrote to Muhammad b. al-Hasan 
(God show favor unto both of them): 

Tell him whose equal has never yet been 

seen by the eves of man, 

But who at the same time gives Ins 

observer the impression that he is seeing 

(in this one person the virtues of) all 

who were before him: 

Knowledge forbids those who possess 

it, to deny it to those who would be 

qualified to possess it. 

Perhaps, he will impart his knowledge 

to those who would be qualified to 

possess it, perhaps ! ( 3 ). 

The borrower of a book should not be unnec- 
essarily slow in returning it (')• He is for- 
bidden to withhold it from the owner it the 
latter requests him to return it ( 5 ) .After such 
a request, his retention of the book is illegal. 
The ancients frequently blamed, in verse and 
in prose, the slowness in returning borrowed 



(') The following two traditions are missing 
in Ibn Jama'ah. 

( 2 ) The life of 'Ulnar b. Muhammad ad-Da- 
manhuri (d. 1351) oilers an illustration of this 
statement, cf. Ibn al-Jazari, Gaijah l.o91. 

A different version of this story is contained 
in Ibn Ilibban 2ti. , , . „ 

( :i ) Ibn Jama'ah omits the second and fourth 
verse. Cf. Abu Ishfiq as-Sirazi, Tabaqat cd-Ju- 
qahtV, quoted bv Ibu I.lallikan 1.454, transl. 
" 501 Ibu ITallikan found the same verse in 
theVf«-«ji of'Mansur b. Ismail al-fuqih(d. 918). 
Cf. also Ibn I.Iajar, Tam'di 55: Sarisi 2.139; 
Ibn al-Tmad 1.321, anno 189. 

(') Ibu Jama'ah ihIiIh that the borrower of 
books should be grateful to the lender. 

( 6 ) The remainder of the section is missing in 
D)ii Jama'ah Ibn Jamaah's second section in- 
cludes the beginning of section 3 ot Almawi. 
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books. The relevant traditions have been col- 
lected in the Jdmi' li-ahldq ar-runi wa-s-sdmi' by 
al-Hatib ( l ). Az-Zuhri, tor instance, handed 
down the following tradition : 'Beware of cheat 
ing with regard to books ', i. e., by not returning 
thein to their owners. Al-IIatib said: 'Since 
it often happens that borrowed books are not 
returned to their owners, quite a few persons 
refrain from lending their books to anybody'. 

Section 3: Corrections in a book that belongs 
to someone else may be made only by permis- 
sion of the owner. I say: This rule applies to 
all books except the Qur'dn. If a copy of the 
Qur'dn contains mistakes or misreadings, it 
should be corrected as carefully as possible. If 
the person (who discovered the mistakes) does 
not have an adequate handwriting, he should 
ask a good penman to make the necessary cor- 
rections ( s ). 

Xo marginal notes should be made in bor- 
rowed books. The blank space (which is found 
on the pages that contain) the introductory and 
final formulas of a book should bo left blank. 
Notes may be made in that space, however, if 
one can be sure that the owner of the book 
would approve of it ( 3 ). 

Borrowed books should not be lent to any 
third person. They should not be given as se- 
curity. However, in the case of necessity, this 
might be legally permissible. 

No copies should be made from borrowed 
books (whole or in part) without the permis- 
sion of the owner. If a book has been made 
into a waqf and, without any further specifi- 
cation, lias been left to be used by interested 
persons, there is nothing which could anyone 
prevent from copying it (whole or in part), if 
he is careful ( 4 ). 



(') Cf. above p. Sa. 

(*) The passage concerning the Qur'dn, an 
addition of 'Almawi, is missing in Ibn Jama'ah. 

( 3 ) Ibn Jama ah adds: <• Hadit scholars are 
used to indicating (in those [daces) the fact that 
they studied or copied a particular volume, but 
the volume should never be completely covered 
with ink. 

C) Ibn Ilaldun, for instance, gave a set of his 
Ilistory to a library in Fas as a waqf and stip- 
ulated that the volumes, one at a time, might 
be lent to any trustworthy person for a period 
of two months. He also stipulated that the 
borrower should be permitted not only to study 
but also to copy the manuscript, cf! E. Lev'i- 
Provencal, Note sur un exemplaire du Kitdb 
al-ibar offcrt par Ibn Haldun a la bibliotheque 
d'al-Xarawiylu u Fes, Tn J A 1923, 2. 101-8. 

Ibn Jama'ah adds that qualified persons 
may correct mistakes in a waqf manuscript. It 
is, however, advisable to ask the permission of 



In this connection, someone recited the fol- 
lowing verse : 

O you who borrow a book from me, 
remember that your treatment of the 
borrowed book would please me if it 
would be such as would please your 
self C 1 ). 

A ( 2 ) book should not be put on the ground 
for copying or reading, but in some elevated 
place I 3 ). 

Some elevated place, and not a place on 
the ground, should be selected for stacking books, 
in order to protect them fro- dampness which 
would result in their decay. They should be 
arranged according to subject. The books whose 
subject matter is of the greatest importance 
{a.sraf), should be placed on top. Books of the 
same subject should be arranged according to 
the importance (saraf) of their respective au- 
thors ; those by the most important author should 
be placed on top. 

The Holy Writ should be placed on top of 
all the other books. It should preferably be 
kept in a container with a handle (and be fas- 
tened) with a nail or the like close to the upper 



the waqf administrator. Having obtained the 
permission of the owner or waqf administrator 
one may proceed and copy the manuscript. 
However, one should not put paper on the 
pages which are covered with writing, and then 
write on that paper. The inkstand, too, should 
not be placed upon the manuscript. A calamus 
that has ink on it should not be held over the 
text of the manuscript. 

0) Ibn Jama'ah inserts a reference to the 
fact that there exist many verses on the subject 
of lending and borrowing books, cf. above p. b, 
where this reference seems to be in its proper 
place. 

(-) Here begins section 3 of Ibn Jama'ah. 

( 3 ) Ibn Jama'ah has more details: " For such 
a purpose, the book should be placed between 
two books or other objects, or upon a book-chair 
(kursi al-kutub), in order to prevent its binding 
from sudden tearing. Books should be stacked 
upon a chair {kursi), a wooden repository (taht), 
or a cushion >leg. mihadduh, according" to the 
Columbia ins.). It isrecommendable to leavesome 
space between the books lest they suffer from 
dampness which would result in their decay. 
The leather bindings of books which have been 
placed upon wood or some similar material should 
somehow be protected from above and below. 
Books should similarly be protected from contact 
with the wall or whatever it is they lean against 
or lie upon ". 
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end of the room ('), which should be clean in 
lw)th the literal ami ritual sense of the word 
{tiiltir iiUyif). (The following arrangement should 
b« observed: First, the Qur'dn); then, exclusive 
collections of genuine traditions (kutub al-hadit 
(w -?i>/) such as the collections of al-Bulum 
aiid Muslim; then, commentaries on the Quran; 
then, commentaries on the collections of tra- 
ditions; then, works on jurisprudence ; then, 
hooks on the basic principles of religion and of 
jurisprudence; then, books on grammar: and, 
finally, books an Arabic poetry, prosody, and 
similar and related subjects. 

Books of a large size ( 2 ) should not be placed 
on top of those of a smaller size, in order to 
prevent the frequent collapse of the books. 

The title of a book should be written upon 
its outer edge ( 3 ). (A list of) chapter headings 



(*) Sadr al-majlis. Of., for instance, E. \V. 
Lane, An Account oj the Manners and Customs of 
the Modern Egyptians, chapter 8, 1.J254 (5th edi- 
tion. London 1871). 

( a ) In Ibn -Jama'ah the following remarks take 
the place of the subsequent three paragraphs 
; in 'Almawi: "If there are two books on the 

I: identical subject, the one that contains more 

of the Qur'dn or hadii should be placed on top. 
j If they also are alike in this respect, the iiu- 

j; portance of the author should be considered. 

I If they also are alike in this respect, the one that 

is older and in greater demand by scholars and 
pious persons should be placed on top. If they 
also are alike in this respect, the copy which 
is more correct should be placed on top. 

The title of a book should be written upon 
the bottom edges of the pages. (A list of) 
chapter headings should appear in the inside 
cover facing the beginning of the text. The 
indication of the title serves to identify a book 
and to facilitate its location among the other 
books, if one wants to take it out. 

If a book is placed on the ground or upon 
a repository (taht), the side of the cover which 
faces the beginning of the text should be on top. 
In order to prevent a premature tearing of 
the flap, it should better not be placed inside 
the book. 

Books of a large size should not be placed 
on top of those of a smaller size, in order to 
prevent the frequent collapse of the books". 

( 3 ) In the oriental method of stacking books, 
the bottom edges of the leaves face the obser- 
ver, and thus, mutatis mutandis, take the place 
of the backs of the books in our modern ar- 
rangement of a library. The title as well as 
the name of the author of a book (which occa- 
sionally was added to the title), if written upon 
the bottom edges of the pages, was ensily rec- 
ognizable for a person who searched a library 
for a certain book. (Jf. M. d'Ohsson, Tableau 



should appear in the inside cover that is op 
posite the flap. Otherwise, the writing of that 
list would be upside down ('). 

It is advisable to see to it that the books are 
stacked in a way that the back of the bindings 
of the volumes on top conies to lie upon the 
side of the flap of the bindings of the volumes 
underneath, and vice versa. Thus the stacked 
books will not lean over toward one side, as 
they would otherwise do, because at the side 
of their flaps books always are thicker (higher) 
than at their backs where they are held tightly 
together by the binding. 

Books should not be made depositories for 
sheets of paper or similar objects. They should 
not be used as cushions, fans, props to lean or 
lie upon, or fly swatters. 

The margins or corners of the pages should 
not be folded. Ignorant people often do that ( 2 ). 

In ruling the pages with the fingernails 
(zaffara) care should be exercised not to tear 
the paper, or to treat it in a way that it will 
eventually tear (?). 

Upon ( 3 ) its receipt or return, a borrowed 



getter al do V Empire Othoman 2. 489 (Paris 17S8), 
or E. W. Lane, op. cit. 254: "The books are 
laid flat, one upon the other; and the name is 
written upon the front of the outer case, or 
upon the edge of the leaves". A. Grohmaun, 
BibliothekenundBibliophilen im islamischen Orient 
in Festschrift der Nationulhibliothek in '\Yien 437 
(Vienna 1920), contains an illustration which 
shows the oriental method of stacking books. 

In. medieval Europe, books were also laid 
flat, cf., for instance, the paintings of St. Je- 
rome-in-his-study by Tommaso da Modena (1325/6- 
1379), in the National Gallery, Washington, 
D. G, and Antonio da Fabriano (15th cent.), in 
Walters' Art Gallery, Baltimore, Md. 

It seems very probable that this method of 
stacking books was inherited from antiquity. 
It was an imitatiou of the manner in which 
papyrus scrolls were set up. Scrolls quite 
naturally were laid flat (or put in boxes). 

( 1 ) The table of content should face the be- 
ginning of the text. 

( 2 ) The reference to ignorant people is mis- 
sing in Ibn Jama'ah, who has the following 
addition: "A piece of paper or the like should 
be used as a bookmark, but no piece of wood 
nor anything else made of a hard material. 

Cf. J. Bloch, On the Love, Care and Use of 
Books among the Jeics, in Bookmen's Holiday, 
Notes and Studies Written and Gathered in Trib~ 
ute to Harry Miller Lydenbcrg 280 (Xew York 
1943) who quotes the Seper Ilasidim : "One should 
not place one's pea or coin or any other article 
of value in a book for safekeeping, though a 
pen may be used as a bookmark". 

( 3 ) Ilere begins section 4 of Ibn Jama'ah. 
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book should be searched (*) for notes or other 
needed objects which might have been left 
in it. 

The buyer of a book should scrutinize its 
beginning, end, and middle part, as well us the 
sequence of chapters and quires. Thus its cor- 
rectness {■) can be ascertained. As-SAfii re 
marked that one may rest assured of the cor- 
rectness of a manuscript ( 3 ), if one observes ad- 
ditions and corrections in it, since this testifies 
to its correctness. 

Someone said: 'A book is bright only if it 
is dark', i. e., 'dark' on account of corrections 
(which cover all pages and leave no white spaces 
on them). 

Section 4:(*) A copyist who copies passages 
from books on religious (xav'V) subjects should 
be ritually clean and face the qiblah ( 5 ). His 
body, clothes, the ink and paper lie uses, should 
be clean. 

Every mauuscript should begin with the 
basmalah. The copyist should add it if the 
author forgot to use it ( 6 K Xext, the copvist 
should write: 'Says the &ayh ' or 'Says the au- 
thor'. He should then go on copying the text 
as composed by the author. 

After it has been copied, a book or volume 
should be 'sealed' by the hamdalak [al-hamdu 
li-lldk) and a (formula of) prayer for the Mes- 
senger of God (God bless him and let him pros- 
per) ( T ). The end of a part of a (larger) work 
(which consists of several volumes or parts) 



(*) The remainder of this sentence is missing 
in Ibn JanuVah. 

( 2 ) I.«., its good condition. The author does 
not distinguish (as he should) between the ex- 
ternal condition of a manuscript (its complete- 
ness, etc.) and the condition of its text. 

f) Ibn Jama'ah adds: "...if there is not 
enough time for a careful investigation". 

( 4 ) Here begins section 5 of Ibn Jama'ah. 

( 5 ) This remark apparently is to be under- 
stood literally and not merelv as requiring the 
copyist to be a. Muslim. 

( 6 ) While 'Almawi refers to the hasmalah, I 
Ibn Jama'ah refers to the Initbah. Since it hardlv 
ever happens that the basmalah, as distinguished 
from the hntbah, is omitted in Muslim manu- 
scripts, Ibn Jama'ah's text might seem to be 
the more correct one. It is. however, obvious 
that the arbitrary addition of hutbahs. which as 
a rule serve to initiate the reader into the au- 
thor's way of thinking, would be highly objec- 
tionable, from a philological point of view. ' 

The following sentence, restricted as it is to 
certain fields of scholarly activity, is missing 
in Ibn Jama'ah. 

( 7 ) Ibn Jama'ah merely savs : " And that 
should be done at the end of the book". 
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should be indicated in the following manner: 
'End of, for instance, 'the first', or 'the sec- 
ond volume. It is followed by...'. The end 
of the complete work" should be indicated in the 
following manner: 'This is the end of the book 
on . . . '. Such indications are useful in many 
respects. 

The name of God (He is exalted) should at 
each occurrence be followed by a formula of 
glorification such as: 'lie is exalted';' Praise is 
due to Him'; 'He is mighty and great'; 'He is 
holy'; 'He is blessed'. These formulas should 
not be omitted in oral discussion ("j. 

The name of the Prophet (God bless him 
and let him prosper) should at eacli occurrence 
be followed by the (customary formula of) prayer 
and good wishes. The ancients as well as the 
former generations used to write: Salld U«hu '«- 
layhi ira-sallama. This formula might have been 
derived from \ Quran 33.56 (50) 1: Sallil 'alai/hi 
wa-sallimu. It should not be abbreviated, and 
no matter how frequently it occurs it should 
always be repeated ( s ). Some wretched (?)• peo- 
ple do abbreviate the formula and write s'lm. 
?l% ?li>h •?'", or flulm ( 3 ). Disapproval ( 4 ) of the use 
of such abbreviations (by the religious author- 
ities) was indicated by al-'Iraqi. It has been 
stated that the hand of the person who first 
used the abbreviation sl'm was cut off. Let it 
be known to you that a great reward awaits 
the scribe who does not abbreviate this formula. 
In fact, here is one of the best opportunities 
to gain merit in this world. 

Mention of one of the men around Muham- 
mad should be accompanied by a formula such 
as : ' God show favor unto him ', or : ' God's favor 
upon him ( 5 ). 

Mention of an imam, especially one of the 
great personalities and leaders of Islnm, should 
be accompanied by the use of a formula such 
as : ' God show mercy unto him '; ' God's mercy 
upon him '; or: ' God cover him with His mercv '. 



( s ) Or, if one reads aloud from the book. 

Ibn Jama'ah mentions this discrepancy be- 
tween written and oral usage in connection with 
the formulas used for prophets. 

( 2 ) Ibn Jama'ah : "... even if it occurs in the 
same line several times ". Of. Sahawi, Qairl, and 
Suyuti. Hirz 120. 

( 3 ) The edition of Ibn Jama'ah only mentions 
the first three abbreviations. 

(•') The remainder of this paragraph is missing 
in Ibn Jama'ah, where we read: "The use of 
abbreviations would harm the dignity of the 
Prophet (God bless him and let him prosper). 
Many traditions explain why the formula should 
be written in full and should not be abbreviated. 

( b ) Here, and in the following sentence, the 
edition of Ibn Jama'ah only mentions the first 
formula. 
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Ilie formula : Salld llahu 'alayhi -wa-sallama, 
is reserved for prophets and angels, and used 
immediately after they have been mentioned. 
Yccording to custom and the religious law, this 
formula is restricted to prophets and angels 
.Peace be upon them). 

It ( l ) is unnecessary to pay much attention 
10 omissions in this respect, but the required j 
formulas should not be omitted in oral discus- j 
s jon (*). Ahmad b. Ilanbal chose to omit all ; 
these formulas in the (written) text of the ri- j 
m'tyahs. although he used them in oral discus- i 
sion. An-Nawawi stated that (the religious ! 
authorities) disapproved of the separate use of i 
cither the first or the second part of the for- i 
inula: Salld llahu 'alayhi wa-sallama. 

Section 5 ( 3 ) : A student should spend more 
care upon the accuracy and correctness of what 
lie writes -Shan upon "the quality of his hand- 
writing ('). But he should by all means avoid 
•connection' (ta'liq), i. e., the fusion of letters 
which ought to be separate, and masq, i. e., a kind 
of hasty, disorderly scribbling ( 5 ). 'Ulnar (God 
show favor uuto him) said : ' The worst way of 
writing is scribbling (masq), and the worst way 
of reading aloud is spluttering. The best hand- 
writing is that which is clearest ' ( G ). 

The use of a very fine handwriting should 
be avoided, because old age and feeble vision 
might make it impossible to read manuscripts 
which were written in such a handwriting, when 
it might be necessary ( 7 ). However, a very tine 

(') The remainder of this section is missing 
in Ibn JanuVab. 

(-') Cf. above p. 12 b, n. 1. 

( 3 ) Here begins section of Ibn Janui'ah. 
Aluiawi's* first statement in this section was 
mentioned by Ibn Jama ah in section 1 (above 
p. !) a, n. 4). The remainder of this section 
appears in Ibu Jama'ah in a very shortened form. 

( 4 ) If a person owns two copies of the same 
work, of which one is more correct, and the 
other more beautiful, and is forced to sell one 
of them, he should keep the copy which is more 
correct, and sell the one which is more beautiful, 
cf. Gazzuli, Ihya 1.199 (Cairo 1340). 

( 5 ) Tawhidi, Kitdbah No. S, where further' 
references are given. 

( G ) Tawhidi. Kitdbah Nos. 'J 1-22, where fur- 
ther references are given. 

(") Humbert of Romans, Opera 1. 440 (Rome 
18SS), mentions among the reprehensibilia circa 
libros: "Item illegibilitas. Sunt enim aliqui qui 
fiiciunt fieri scripta de tali littera quod post 
modicum tempus, visu debilitato, vix est eis 
legibilis vel aliis ". YaqOit, IrSdd 2. 19(3 (Margo- 
Houth), 5. 243 f. (Cairo), considered it remarkable 
that Murhaf b. Usaraah b. Munqid, at the age of 
ninety-two, was able to "read a tine handwriting 
like young men ". 



handwriting may be used by a person who 
cannot afford the price of the paper, or who 
wishes to take his manuscripts along on a 
journey and would like to find them easy to 
carry. Under such circumstances its use is 
perfectly defensible. 

As we stated before (*), gall ink (hibr) is 
better for writing than soot ink {middd). 

The calamus should not be very tough, since 
this would impair its writing speed, nor should 
it be soft, since this -would cause it to wear 
out too quickly. 

Someone said : ' If you want your handwrit- 
ing to improve, lengthen the part of the calamus 
which is cut away to shape the pen (jilfah) and 
make it thick, and nib the point obliquely and 
to the right ' (-'). 

The knife which is used for nibbing the 
point and for erasing should be very sharp, 
and it should not be used for any other purpose. 
The little tablet upon which the point is nibbed 
should be of a very tough material. Very dry 
Farisi reed and tough, polished ebony are rec- 
ommended ( 3 ). 

Attention should be paid to the traditions 
about handwriting which were handed down by 
the ancients. Mu'awiyah b. Sufyan (God show 
favor unto both of them) handed down the 
following tradition : ' The Messenger of God 
(God bless him and let him prosper) said : O 
Mu'awiyah, use cotton (for stirring up the ink) 
in your inkstand C), and nib your point ob- 
liquely ( 5 ). (When you write the basmalah,) write 
a straight b, keep the proper distances between 
.the hooks of the s, do not fill in( r ') the loop of 
the m, use a beautiful form for Allah, write ar- 
rahmdn with a wide sweep, and give ar-rahim 
a nice shape ( 7 ). Put your calamus behind the 
left ear, since this will serve to remind you (of 
the task at hand) ' ( 8 ). Zayd b.' Tabit (God show 



(') Almawi 101. 

(-) Tawhidi, Kitdbah No. 4, where further 
references are given. 

( 3 ) Tawl.iidi, Kitdbah No. 08. 

( 4 ) Taw(iidi, kitdbah No. 83, where further 
references are given. 

( 5 ) Cf. u. 2. 

( 6 ) Tu'aicwir, cf. Ibn Durustawayh 71 f., quot- 
ed by N. Abbott, Arabic Palaeography, in Ars 
Islamica 8. 95 (1941). The same idea seems to 
be expressed in the common boast of Syrian 
scribes that they did not write a " blotted tair 
(taw tmtmta)", cf. W.Wright, Catalogue of Syr- 
iac Manuscripts in the British Museum 1.9 a, etc. 
(London 1870-2). 

( 7 ) Suyuti, #<Z<<» 8 CS f. 

( 8 ) For the last sentence, cf. Ibn Qutaybah, 
'LV»i-<>'2(Brockelmann), 1.42 (Cairo 1925-30), 
where li-l-mumli is added: ".... this will serve 
to remind the person who dictates ". Cf. also 
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favor unto him) Landed down the following tra- 
dition : 'The Messenger of God (God bless him 
and let him prosper) said : When you write the 
batnalah, write the * (in bi-smi) distinctly '. 

There exist numerous and well-known sayings 
and traditions about handwriting. Jabir (God 
show favor unto him) handed down the following 
tradition : ' A copyist should use blotting sand, 
since this serves a very necessary purpose '. 
Abu Hurayrah (God show favor" unto him) 
handed down the following tradition: -The 
Messenger of God (God bless him and let him 
prosper) said: The angels will unceasingly ask 
forgiveness for a person who wrote the grayer 
for me (i) in a document, as long as mv name 
remains m that document '. ( a ) 

Section 6 (*) : (The religious authorities) dis- 
approve of splitting genitive constructions which 



E. Robertson's translation of Muhammad b. 'Abd 
ar-Eahman, Lum'ah, in Stadia Scmitioa et Orien- 
taha SO (Glasgow 1920). 

(') I. e., the formula : Salld lldku 'alauhi wa- 
sallama, or a similar formula. 

H 9 f - Si| uiiwi, Qairl, and Suyuti, ffirz 12G 
ba.mwi states that this saying is found in the 
following sources: (I) Tabanlni, al-Mifjam al- 
awat (GAL Suppl. 1.279); (2) al-IIatib al-Bag- 




(5) Mustagfin, Da'a,cat(GAL Suppl 1.C17; Dahabi 
Tabaqat al-huffd; 3. If) Wustenfeld); (0) Taymi' 
Tarf)ib- nnd (7) Ibn al-Jawzi, Mawd&'dt (GAL 
I.o03; Suppl 1.917). ' V 

Similar sayings are found in Tawhidi, Ki- 
tabah i No. 20; Robertson, op. cit. lot; Eagib 
Muhddarat 1.G1. ""M", 

( 5 ) This section is missing in Ibn Jama'ah 
-brora this point on, 'Almawi and Ibn Jama'ah 
difter considerably from each other. 

_ The first sentence of section 7 of Ibn Ja- 
ma'ah corresponds to that of section 7 of ' \\. 
niawi. Ibn Jama'ah then goes on to treat very 
briefly of the use of diacritical points ; of how 
to establish a correct text ('Almawi, section 8 
to '-The tentative use...", below p. 15 b 1 ^i) • 
and of how to deal with superfluous and incor- 
rectly written passages ('Almawi, section i). 
Ibn Jama'ah. however, is much briefer than 
'Almawi). 

Sections 8 to 10 of Ibn Jama'ah discuss the 
use of marginal notes, red ink, and technical 
terms (Almawi, last part of section 10 The 
•first paragraph of 'Almawrs section 10 corre- 
sponds to the end of section 10 of Ibn Jama'ah) 

Section 11 of Ibn Jama'ah takes up the 
question of obliterating superfluous passages 
and of indicating in the manuscript how "tar 
one had got m class ("Almawi, section 9). 



i contain the name of God, such as Abd Allah, 
I Abd ar-Rahmaii, or Rami Allah. It looks ugly 
I to find 'Abd or Ea.sfd written at the end of one 
! Hie, and Allah or ar-Rahmdn [or Rasul] in the 
! beginning of the next, and, consequently, this 
should not be done.... ('). 

Section 7 (») : The copy of a manuscript should 
be collated with another text . (ml) which is 
known to be correct and reliable. Collation is 
essential for a book which is to be useful 
Orwah b. az-Zubayr asked his son, Hisam (God 
show favor unto them): Did you do your copy 
ingf — les. — Did you compare your coin-, 
i. e., with another correct text? — No — Then 
you did not do any copying. The 'imam as- 
Safi'i and Yahya b. Abi Katir said: ' Whoever 
copies a manuscript and does not compare it 
with another correct text), i. e , collate it, is 
like a person who enters a latrine and after its 
use does not clean himself. 

A text which has been collated with another 
correct text, or with the help of a Zayh (*), should 
be provided with diacritical points" and vowel 
signs. Doubtful passages should be clarified 
(by means of vowel signs). Special attention 
should be paid to passages where misspelling 
might easily occur. However, it would be useless 
to bother with passages which are clear without 
diacritical points and vowel signs. Scholars 
prefer to use diacritical points and vowel signs 
only m cases where doubts might arise This 
idea is very well expressed in the following 
saying: 'The use of diacritical points prevents 
misunderstandings, and the application of vowel 



Ibn Jama'ah concludes his discussion with 
a short quotation from al-IIatib, which is not 
touud in 'Almawi. 

(') Here follow further examples of a similar 
nature. It is stated, for instance, that sentences 
such as sabb an-nabiy Mfir « He who abuses the 
Prophet is an unbeliever ", might turn into a 
blasphemous statement if a new line would 
begin with an-nabiy. The words might then be 
interpreted as : " The Prophet is an unbeliever " 

Safadi, Wdfi 1.401'., transl. in J A 10, IS ">2f 
does not attribute any theological significance 
to this practice. He states that only Ma>>ribis 
depart from it, Safadi adds that Mngribis also 
permit word division (continuing, we may add 
the tradition of " Cufic " writing). ' 

( 2 ) 'Iyad's Kitab al-ilmd' contains a. chapter 
on the identical subject: At-taqyid bi-l-kitdb 
ica-l-mnqdbalah ica-i-taJd wa-n-naqt wa-d-dabt 
cf. W. Ahlwardt, op. cit., No. 1030." ' "' 

( 3 ) The reference to the Xayh in this connec- 
tion confirms the fact that Muslim scholars as 
a rule had no clear conception of the difference 
between recension and emendation. 
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ti«ns difficulties ' ('). Someone else said: ' Schol- 
ars- works on many subjects lack diacritical 
• Hii'nts. Therefore, those subjects are difficult 
to understand ' ( 2 ). 

Ou the other hand, there is the following 
statement : ' Diacritical points and vowel signs 
should be used for the entire text, and not only 
i',ir difficult passages, for the benefit of the 
U-^inner in a particular field 1 . The qddi 'Iyad 
approved of this procedure for the following 
reasons: The beginner cannot distinguish be- 
tween ditlicult and plain passages and between 
correct and incorrect inflectional vowels. It 
;il-o often happens that a passage is clear to 
-..me people, but presents difficulties to others. 
Moreover, real difficulties are frequently over- 
looked at first, because everything seems to be 
perfectly correct, and only later their presence 
is noted .... ( :i ). 

The correct form of doubtful proper names 
-Itould be indicated (by means of vowel signs), 
since the vocalization of proper names cannot 
!*• determined either by analogy or from the 
context ( 4 ). 

If necessary, difficult words may be explained 
iMtth through the use of vowel signs and through 
notes which may be written in the margin op- 
posite the words in question. Such double in- 
dication guarantees greater clearness. 

Words which', through overflowing ink or 
for a similar reason, have become difficult to 
read maybe explained in the margin. In such 
cases, the word ' clarification ' ibay&n), or the 
letter n, should be written over the marginal 
notes. The whole (corrected) word as such may 
!»• written in the margin, or its individual 
letters (in their unconnected form), in order to 
remove any doubt and uncertainty. It is also 
possible to use the names of the consonants for 

this purpose, such as'oU. without dot {ha) ' , 

and the like. This was the custom of the an- 
cients. 

The correct application of diacritical marks 
also requires the use of a small Mf or hamzah 
in the ligatured (sic, mu'allaqah)kd~f, and in the 
I'im, thus: j.V; the shape of the lain should not 



tins: 



■(0- 



(') Cf. Tawhidi, Kitdbah No. 77. where further 
references are given. The play on words which 
i< found in the Arabic text could not be ex- 
pressed in the English translation. 

(-) <T. Bakri, Mujam 1.3. 

i J ) Here follow a number of examples which 
"how how differences in the grammatical inter- 
S'letation of traditions resulted in differences 
m i he jerral practice of the various schools. 

<'/ CI. Tyful, Tartib al-maddrik, quoted in 
^ Mi.nvi. ridn mi. 

<") The text seems to be slightly in disorder. 



Section 8: After their correction and clari- 
fication doubtful passages of uncertain intelli- 
gibility should be indicated by a small qahha 
written over them ( 1 ). 

Incorrect passages which appear either in 
the work itself (through the fault of the author) 
or in a particular manuscript should be indi- 
cated by a small kadd, which means: ' Thus I 
found the passage (in another manuscript) '. In 
such cases, corrections should be indicated in 
the margin as follows: 'This is the. correct 
reading of the passage {$aic&buh& kadd) \ This 
phrase should be used only if the correction is 
certain. Corrections which, it is felt, are possibly 
correct should be indicated as follows : ' The 
passage might read thus (la'allahu kadd) 1 . Un- 
certain corrections of difficult passages should 
be indicated by a dabbah (lock), i. e., a sign 
in the shape of the loop of a sad, as an abbre- 
viation of sahlta, thus : *> . ( 2 ) If the correct read- 
ing has later been established and is certain, 
a ltd' is added to this sign, which thus becomes : 
$alpta. Or the correct text might be written in 
the margin, as it was mentioned above. The 
tentative use of a jad is supposed to indicate 
that the correct reading of the text is not yet 
certain. The copyist should feel reminded by 
it that he must carefully and diligently inves- 
tigate the particular passage. The u a e of the 
?ud also informs him that it is not certain that 
the passage is definitely corrupt, and thus warns 
him not to attempt a (hasty) correction. It 
occasionally happens that someone is not cau- 
tious enough and changes a passage which is 
correct and should not have been changed. 
And God knows better. 

Section 9: Superfluous or incorrectly written 
words may be corrected in one of three ways( 3 ): 

1) Erasing (kaXt),i. e., peeling the paper with 
a knife or the like. This method might also be 



i 1 ) 'Ali b. Muhammad b. 'Ubayd al-Asadi 
(d. 000) marked every word which seemed doubt- 
ful to him, bv $ahha, repeated several times, 
cf. Yaqut, Irhld 5.32G (Margoliouth), 14.153 f. 
(Cairo). 

( ! ) Cf. Yaqut, Mad 1. 310 f. QIargoliouth), 
2. o f. (Cairo). 

( 3 ) Ar-Ramhurmuzi has a chapter on al-hakk 
wa-d-darb. and al-harf al-mukarrar, cf. M. Weis- 
weiler, Isianhnler Uandsehriftenstvdieiu zur ara- 
bischen Traditionsliteratur (i (Leipzig-Istanbul 
1937. Bibl. Isl. 10). According to Ibn Ilajar. 
Sarh 2 (Cairo 1323), If. (Calcutta 1SG2); Brockel- 
mann, GAL Supplement 1.274, ar-Ramhurmuzi 
was the first to write an "introduction" into 
the science of tradition. 

Tyad's Kitab al-ilnuV also contained a chap- 
ter on ad-darb ica-l-hakk ■ica-X-Xaqq wa-l-mahir, 
cf. W. Ahiwnrdt, op', cit. No. 103(5. 
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called scraping (hair) or rubbing (hald-) Id 
general, another method will be recommended 
below as preferable. This method, however, is 
preferable for the removal of diacritical points 
or vowel signs. 

2) Obliterating (malur), i. e., removing (the 
ink) without peeling (the paper) if possible. 
Ibn as-Saliih stated that this method is prefer- 
able to erasing. It can be done in various ways. 

3) Canceling (darb). This method is prefer- 
able to the other two, especially, as far as 
works on traditions are concerned. A certain 
tradition says : ' The Xayhs did not like to see 
(peu)knives in classrooms where traditions were 
taught'. This statement is explained by the, 
fact that the student of traditions may overlook 
the existence of various recensions ami scrape 
off something that is correct; he would then 
have to write it down again. 

Superfluous words may be canceled according 
to one of five well-known methods : 

a) By drawing a continuous line through 
the letters which are to be deleted. 

b) By drawing a line above the letters 
which are to be deleted, and separate from 
them. The ends of this line should touch the 
beginning and end of those letters. This line 
looks like an inverted ba\ thus: <~^. 

c) By writing the word Id or min over the 
first, and the word ild over the last of the words 
which are to be deleted. This indicates that 
the words, from here to there, should be omitted. 

d) By drawing a semicircle (two quadrants) 
around the first and last of the words which 
are to be deleted, thus: < >. 

e) By 'writing a zero over the first and 
last Qf the words which are to be deleted. This 
is a small circle called zero because it indicates 
lack of correctness. In arithmetic, it is used 
to indicate the places in which there are no 
digits. It looks like this : O f 1 )- 

If a word has been repeated by mistake or 
is superfluous, the second occurrence of the 
repeated word should be canceled, since the 
word is in its right place at its first occurrence. 
The only exceptions from this rule are cases, 
«) iu which the repeated word at its second 
occurrence has a nicer shape and is written in 



(') Instead of the dot, the circle wqs widely 
used in Arabic manuscripts to express the zero, i 
cf., for instance, D. E. Smith-L. Oh. Karpinski, J 
The Hindu- Arabic Xumevah ~>± ff. (Boston-Lon- i 
don 1011). J. Ruska, in F.I, s. v. al-Stfk. at- ! 
tributes the use of the circle to (Hindus and) 
western Arabs, that of the dot to eastern Arabs, 
a differentatiou which I doubt i*. applicable ; 
before the twelfth century. I know of no detailed 
palaeographical treatment of the Arabic nu- 
merals used in Arabic and Persian manuscripts. 



a way which makes it easier to read than at 
its first occurrence, and b) in which the first 
occurrence of the repeated word happens to 
coincide with the end of the line. In the latter 
case, it is better to cancel the word at its first 
occurrence, in order to keep the beginning of 
the (following) line intact. In general, both 
beginnings and ends of the lines should be kept 
intact, but (if this is not possible) lirst consid- 
eration should be given to the beginnings. 

If the repeated word is part of a genitive 
construction, an asyndetic relative clause, a 
nominal sentence consisting of subject and verb, 
or a noun + apposition construction, and if the 
repetition occurs at the enil (or beginning) of 
the line, first consideration should be given to 
keeping those closely connected words togeth- 
er ('), if it should thereby be possible to avoid 
separating words which grammatically belong 
together. The qddi Tyad stated that it is more 
important to pay attention to the meaning of 
the text than to its calligraphic appearance. 

The place in a manuscript where one has 
stopped in the course of correcting it with the 
help of a sayh, or through collation, should be 
indicated by the word : ' Thus far ' (balaga) ; 
' Reviewed thus far ' (bclaQa al-'ard) ; or a similar 
fitting expression. In a class on traditions, the 
particular session should also be indicated by 
writing: 'Thus far', and adding: 'In the lirst 
session ', ' in the second session ', and so on. 
Such indications are very useful. 

Section 10: A circle or ( 2 ) a thick (point 
made with the) calamus should be used to sep- 
arate the various stories or traditions (which 
occur in a manuscript). A complete lack of 
punctuation would make a manuscript difficult 
to understand. For the purpose of punctuation 
a circle is preferable to any other sign and has 
been used by most hadit scholars. It looks like 
this: ©. 

Hadii scholars are used to employing ab- 
breviations in their manuscripts. For instance, 
haddatana is abbreviated to tu', «', or din'. Ah- 
barand is abbreviated to '»', '»•»', or 'bn'. Baddn- 
tani is abbreviated to tuy, or dtny. On the other 
hand, ahbarani, anba'ana, and anba'ani are nev- 
er abbreviated. Quia, in itmdds, is sometimes 
abbreviated to a solitary q, thus: j,. Others 
connect q with the following word which also 
appears in an abbreviated form, thus: qtn', i. e.. 



(') If the second part of a genitive construc- 
tion, for instance, has been repeated by mistake 
in the beginning of a new line, it should be 
deleted at its occurrence in that line, and not 
at its occurrence at the end of the preceding 
line. 

( 2 ) Leg.: "and..."? 
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2. Ibn Jama'ah and al-'Almawl on Books us the Tools of Scholars 



qt'da haddatjind. Al-Traqi considered this usage 
«v technicality which should be abandoned ( l ). 

In this connection, we must also mention 
abbreviations, such as are found in manuscripts 
written by non-Arabs (Persians), for instance, 
ai-mt. for at-matlub ; mh, . for muhal ; bt, for 
bdtil; «"# and fh, for ira-hina'idiii and fa-hi- 
na'idin, respectively ; Ih, for ild dhirihi ; al-ins, 
for al-muxannif, and the like. 

We mast further mention those words which 
for the sake of brevity are entirely omitted (in 
writing), although they are not omitted in oral 
discussion (-), such as yuhadditu in (sudds. The 
formula in common use is: 'I heard so-and-so 
on the authority of so-and-so ', whereas it should 
read: 'hand do,wn {yuhadditu) on the author- 
ity of so-and-so '. Similarly, one of the two 
quia (which immediately follow upon each other 
and) which, for instance, appear in al-Buhari's 
Sahih : la Sdlih b. Hayt/chi ( :i ) quia quia 'Amir 
<ii-&a'bi, is omitted in writiug but is not omitteil 
in oral discussion {*). Annuhb, too, is omitted, 
cf-, for instance: fladdatand fulunun annalul 
mmi'a fulanau yaqiilu ( 5 ). The 'hdji? Ibn Ilajar 
took note of this phenomenon in his commentary 
on al-Buhiiif s Sahih, entitled Fath al-Bdri, but 
it is rarely noticed. And God knows better. 

V\ e must further mention those words which 
are abbreviated in both written and oral usage. 
A well-known instance is the letter h, for tah- 
icil, which indicates the place of transition from 
one isndd to the other. It is written as a sol- 
itary h, thus: ,-, and pronounced in its short 
form. It is an" abbreviation of tahcll, i. e., the 
place of shifting from one isndd to the other. 
Other scholars consider this h an abbreviation 
of hd'il, because it intervenes (hdlat) between 
two Lsndds. According to Magribi tradition, it 
is an abbreviation of al-hadit (which is used 
in this sense in the Mf.gri'b). Others consider 
it an abbreviation of xahha. This opinion is 
supported by Ibn as-Salah who states that a 
distinctly written xahha is occasionally found 
iu the place of this h. 

Opinions are also divided with regard to its 
pronunciation. Its pronunciation as a solitary 



(') For this paragraph, cf. Safadi, Wdfi 1.41f., 
transl., in J A 10, 18. 24-8 (1011 ), and below p. 35 f. 

{-) See ahove p. 12 b, n. 1. 

( n ) Ilayyan. not Hibban. Ibn Ilajar, Fath, 
ad Buhari, Sahih l.:}\ (K. fi I-' Urn, 'bub tar Urn 
ar-rajul amatah wa-aldah), states that this Sa- 
lih b. Hawaii is not the muhaddit al-Qurasi 
(Ibn I.lajar, Tahdib 4. 3S0 f.), but Salih b. Sa- 
lih b. ... Hayyan, or Ilayv (Ibn Ilajar, Tahdib 
4.393). 

( 4 ) Ibn Ha jar, Fath, loc. cit. 
J 5 ) Ibn I.lajar, &Uh, ad Buhari, Saltih 1.42 
(7i. al-irndii', bub Iiaml al-'anazah ma' al-md' j"i 
l-ixtirj(V). 



\, just as it is written, wonld appear to be the 
most correct one. However, some scholars are 
of the opinion that in oral discussion it should 
be omitted altogether. Others again think that 
the full form should be substituted for the 
abbreviation, to wit, al-hadit, or sahha. It is 
good to know about the existence of those var- 
ious interpretations of the meaning and pro- 
nunciation of this /(. 
I We must further mention arbitrary abbre- 
| viations of special technical terms, which appear 
! in certain works. Many hadit works use h, for 
i al-Buhari; in, for Muslim; t, for at-Tinnidi; d, 
'< for Abu Dawiid; n, for an-Nasa'i ; jh, or q, for 
| Ibn Majah al-Qazwini: lib, for Ibn Hibban ; t, 
i for ad-Dfiraqutni, and the like. While these 
; abbreviations are frequently used, other abbre- 
! viations, too, are occasionally found, such as 
; m (?) 0), for Ibn al-Mulaqqin's 'Ujdlah and (his 
| commentary on al-JamnuVili's) 'Umdah- m, for 
■ the imam Malik; h, for Abu 1 1 an if ah ; and ', 
for Ahmad. Certain other expressions, opinions, 
schools (f), are also referred to in an abbreviated 
form on certain occasions. 

The fact that those or Bimilar abbreviations 
of technical terms have been used in a particular 
work, should be indicated with the greatest 
care. The preface of such a work should contain 
a key to the abbreviations used, so that the 
reader would know what they signify ( 2 )., Such 
a procedure was followed by many religious 
leaders for the sake of brevity. And God knows 
better. 

Marginal notes which pertain to the content 
of a work may be made without hesitation. 
The end of a marginal note should not be in- 
dicated by the use of the word ?ahha. Other 
signs — for instance, numerals — should be 
used for the purpose of showing that a partic- 
ular marginal note is not part of the text. 
The beginning of a marginal note is occasionally 
indicated by the letter hd', *. ( :i ). The only 
marginal notes which should be made are those 
which pertain to the content of the whole work 
or of a particular passage, such as notes that 
call attention to difiicult, or doubtful passages, 
secret allusions in the text, mistakes, or the 
like. Notes and remarks which are alien to 
the contents of a work should not be made in 



(') The text is corrupt. Malik was certainly 
abbreviated m. However, the abbreviation of 
the two works of Ibn al-Mulaqqin might as 
well have been an ' . 

(-) In the absence of a key to the abbrevia- 
tions used in a particular work, it was sometimes 
difiicult to find out what those abbreviations 
referred to, cf., for instance, al-Yunini's fore- 
word to his recension of al-Buhari's Sahili, in 
Qiistiillani 1. 40 f., cf. below p. 30 a, n.*4. 

( :! ) For liasi'yak , '' glosse, marginal note ". 
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the margin. The total number of marginal notes 
(in a particular work) should be kept small, so 
that the pages will not be entirely covered with 
writing. 

For the sake of greater clearness in the 
indication of the arrangement of the text, red 
ink may be used without hesitation for chapter 
headings, paragraphs, sections, and the like. 
In commentaries where commentary and text 
are interwoven, red ink should be used for the 
text in order to distinguish it from the com- 
mentary; or the text should be written in a 
different kind of handwriting wlrch would dis- 
tinguish it from the commentary. In such cases. 
the use of red ink is preferable^ It may happen 
that one of the letters of a word, which belongs 
to the text, is written in the same way, in which 
the commentary is written, and vice versa. A 
word may thus appear to be half text, half 
commentary. Those cases would be difficult to 
detect, if text and commentary are merely dis- 
tinguished by different kinds of handwriting, 
but they are easily detected, if red ink has been 
used. Things like this are common in works 
on jurisprudence. They facilitate their studv. 
And God (He is exalted) knows better ". 

The remainder of this chapter of the present 
paper attempts to comment on and enlarge 
upon al-'Almawi's remarks. 



3. In Search of Manuscripts. 

Even after the invention of the printing 
press, the procurement of scholarly books has 
remained one of the great practical difficulties 
which confront the scholar. During the man- 
uscript age, that difficulty was immeasurably 
greater than it is now. Neither the existence 
of a lively book trade nor that of large and 
splendidly endowed public and semi-public li- 
braries could entirely satisfy the Muslim schol- 
ar's need for books in his particular field of 
study. His most indispensable possession was 
his private library, whose loss, in a sense, hit 
him harder than his modem colleague. The 
scholarly work of men such as al-Kindi, who, 
we are told, was merely temporarily dispos- 
sessed of his books (■), or Hunayn ( 2 ),' was se- 

(») Cf. Ibn ad-DAyah, MuMfu'ah 110 ff., quot- 
ed by IAU 1. 207 f. IAU mentions Ifusn al-uqbd 
as the title of Ibn ad-Dayah's work. A work 
by this title appears in the list of Ibn ad- 
Dayah'S writings. It is identical with the inde- 
pendent third part of the Muk<ifa'ah. 

(*) Hunayn, Kisiilah, introduction. 



riously impeded by the loss of their libraries. 
The grief they felt at their deprivation certain- 
ly contributed farther to reduce their schol- 
arly productivity. When Hasan b. Muhammad 
b. Hamdun (d. 1211) was forced to sell his books, 
he exclaimed: "There go fifty years of my life 
which I spent in collecting them " ( 1 ). 

Books on certain subjects, especially those 
of non-Muslim or heterodox origin, were scarce 
aud scholars interested in those books under- 
took extensive searches to get hold of them. 
When the demand for translations of Greek 
scholarly literature arose in the beginning of 
the ninth century, it was necessary to send a 
group of the most accomplished scholars of the 
time into Byzantine territory, in order to find 
the relevant manuscripts. The great Christian 
scholar, Hunayn, states that reliable informants 
had told him that there was a copy of Galen's 
Tijc. 'Aoxiysvovg jifoI oayuyuaJv jroayuaTEius I|rj- 
ynais in Aleppo, but Hunayn's inquiries in that 
city remained without a result (*). His search 
for a copy of IIeqI drcooeiiEG),; extended to Trilq, 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, including Alexan- 
dria. It yielded no results, except for a frag- 
mentary manuscript containing about one-half 
of the work, which turned up in Damascus. A 
translation of other parts of Ueq\ ajro8si?E<o ? 
by Sergius, which had been found after similar 
efforts, served Hunayn to supplement the de- 
fective Greek manuscript ( 3 ). Some works of 
Galen were unobtainable, and Huiiayn knew of 
7iobody who had ever seen them ('). It is a 
great consolation for him to know that not even 
Oribasius had been able to find a manuscript of 
riEQt eujtopioTCOv, which was known to Hunayn 
from a very poor copy of the Syriac transla- 
tion ( 5 ). Al-Biruni looked in vain for a copy 
of Maui's Sifr al-aarur for over forty years, 
until he finally succeeded in his search (°). In 
connection with a particular philosophical prob. 
lem, Ibn Rusd wanted to consult certain Mu'taz- 



(') Yaqut, Irkul 3. 210 (Margoliouth), 0. ISO 
(Cairo). 

( 2 ) Hunayn, Risulah No. 07. 

( :: ) Hunayn, Kisiilah No. 115. 

( 4 ) Hunayn, Rixalah No. 29 f. Cf. also II u- 
iiayn, Maqulah 91. 

*(*) Huuavn, Risfdah No. 80. 

(*'■) Biruui, Rindlah 3 f . 
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ilah works, but could not find copies of 
tlieinC). 

The vicissitudes of time also added to the 
scarcity of. works of a less objectionable char- 
acter. With the increase of the time interval 
between an author and his source, the number 
of complaints about the unavailability of the 
most needed works of reference increases. As- 
Subki frequently remarked that he was not 
able to eonsult a work which he mentioned. A 
shortened recension occasionally helped him 
out ( z ). Ibn Hallikau suspected the correctness 
of a date which he had found in lb.?. al-Atir's 
abridgment of as-Sam'ani's A nsdb. He wanted 
to check the date in the original work, but 
could not find a copy of it. Luckily, as-Sam'ani's 
IJayl was available and confirmed Ibn IJallikan's 
suspicion. There had been an omission in Ibn 
al-Atir's abridgment ( 3 ). The wave of destruc- 
tions caused by the Mongol invasion was held 
responsible by Ibn al-Jazari for the fact that 
he was not able to trace a copy, or any mention 
of the existence of a copy, of a -work on Qur'dn 
readers by al-Hasan b. Ahmad al-HamaiJaui ( 1 ). 
Occasionally a scholar had to get along without 
basic source material. Thna, Ibn as-Sihnah, 
the author of a History of Aleppo, was able to 
use the work of one of Ids two known prede- 
cessors, Ibn Saddad. But of the work of the 
other, Ibn al-'Adim, only one volume, which 
contained part of the biographies of persons 
whose names began with the letter M, was at 
the disposal of Ibn as-Sihnah ( 5 ). 

It also happened, though less frequently, 
that a book, which had been scarce at one time, 
later became more common, because the fame 
of its author had increased in the course of 
time or because the book had lost its objection- 
able character. In spite of its obviously ficti- 
tious character, a story told by at-Tawhidi il- 
lustrates this fact. Abu Bakr al-Ihsid, so the 
story goes, was unable to secure a copy of 
al-Jiihiz's Kitdb farq bayn an-nabiy ica-l-muta- 



(') Ibn llusd, A'a.v/42 (Midler), 30 (Cairo 1313). 

(-) Subki, Tabaqdt 1. 1.14. Cf. also Safadi, 
yalt 5, with reference to <a work by al-Harib 
al-Bagdadi: Suyuti, Miuhir 2. 150. 

( ;l ) Ibn Hallikau 1. 485 f., transl. 3. 2 f. 

( 4 ) Ibn al-Jazari, Crdyak 1.204. 

( 5 ) Ibn as-Sihnah, Burr 7. 



nabbi. During his stay in Mecca on the pil- 
grimage, he hired a public crier who wan to call 
out in 'Arafat for a copy of the book. Al- 
though in Arafat the largest gathering of Mus- 
lims in the world could be expected to be found 
together, Abu Bakr apparently did not succeed 
in finding the book he desired. At-Tawhidi 
adds: "Today this book is found in everybody's 
hands. Every library owns a copy of it. I my- 
self have seen about a hundred or more cop- 
ies " (')- Most of al-Ma'arri's writings were 
not available to Ibn Hallikan, but the scribe 
of a manuscript, which probably dates from the 
sixteenth century, states that he saw the major- 
ity of them in Egypt (-). 

The preceding notes mainly stress the scar- 
city of books at certain periods and in certain 
places. However, they should not blind us to 
the fact that books as a rule were plentiful at 
all times, if not in all places ( ;; ). Al-.Jahiz was 
told by Miisa b. 'Isa that "in the library 
and the seminaries of (the Barmecide) Yahya 
there were three copies of each work" (''J. The 
scholar who worked on the collection and edi- 
tion of poems was badly in need of more than 
one copy of a particular work, and often, he 
had a number of copies at his disposal ( 5 ). Li- 
braries, such as they existed in Egypt, used to 
contain a great number of copies of current ref 
erence works ("). As-Subki boasts two copies 
of as-Sam'ani's TJayl (which confirm the cor- 
rectness of a certain quotation which as-Subki 
had found in Ibn as-Salab) ( 7 ). Ibn Hallikau 



i 1 ) Cf. Yaqut, IrXdd 6. 721 (Margoliouth), 10. 
101 f. (Cairo). This story is also quoted at the 
end of the edition of Jahiz, Aictdn. 

( 2 ) Ma'arri, Letters, introduction XXXIX. 

( 3 ) In the Buharii of the fourth/tenth cen- 
tury, various Mvsnad works were not available. 
The scholar who needed those works for his 
studies combined the kajj with a stay in Bag- 
dad which afforded him the opportunity of ob- 
taining the needed material, cf. Madini," Haxd'is 
al-Mmnad S f . 

(') Jahiz, ffayaicdu 1.30. 

( 5 ) Cf., for instance, Siili, Ahbdr AH Tarn- 
mum 70. 

(") Cf. A. Mez, Die Eenaittance des Fslums 
104 f. (Heidelberg 1922), English, transl. 172 f. 
(London 1937): O. Pinto, Le liblioteche degli A- 
rabi neWetii degli Abbasidi, in Dibliojilia 30. 155 
(1928). 

(') Subki, Tabaqdt 4. 78. 
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had a number of copies of Ibn al-Arir's abridg- 
ment of as-Sam'aui's Ausdb, which sill con- 
tained the same mistake (*). A work such as al- 
BaMri's Saklh was of course always available 
in many copies,- including copies of the various 
recensions. Ibn I.Iajar states that Abii Muham- 
mad as-Sagani had many manuscripts of the 
Said]/, for his recension of the work. As-8ag;ini 
himself remarked in a marginal note to a cer- 
tain passage which lie found in no other man- 
uscript but that of his teacher al-Firabri, that 
he consulted many manuscripts. Ibn I.Iajar 
in turn, looked througn many manuscripts of 
the Saltih but could not And that passage in 
any of them ( 2 ). Al-Qurasi found a number of 
the books which he needed for his collection 
of Hanafi biographies in the libraries of his 
teachers, who also favored him with other per- 
tinent source material (ta'dllq and /aictVid) ( 3 ). 
Scholarly works are often preceded by lists 
of books on the identical subject. The very 
existence of such bibliographies shows that 
there-was no lack of available literature. Some 
of the bibliographies are critical, such as those 
contained in Tanuhi's Far a), 'All b. al-'Abbas' 
great medical encyclopaedia, or Yaqut's Irsdd ( l ). 
Other authors restrict themselves to a mere enu- 
meration of their predecessors. They occasion- 
ally express the hope that the bibliography 
might help the reader in the interpretation of 
difficult passages when reference to other works 
would seem indicated ( s ). In the course of the 
centuries, a bibliography became an indispen- 
sable feature of Muslim scholarly works. It is 
true, however, that it might not have always 
been an indication of the existence of a well- 
stocked library. The author of a bibliography 
might have copied his titles from some other 
work without having actually seen the books 
to which he refers, in the hope that his bibliog- 
raphy might help a reader to locate those books. 
In the bibliography at the end of'Sahawi, Quid, 
the author states that he had mentioned works 
which he had not seen, in the hope that someone 
who would come across those works might lend j 



(') See aboVe p. 19 a, u. 3. 

('-) Ibn I.Iajar, Fath, ad Cuhari, Sahih 1.23. 

( :1 ) Qurasi, al-Jaicdhir al-mudi'ah' h. 

( 4 ) See below p. 51. 

( 5 ) Of. Fakihi, Mandhij fol. 10 a. 



I them to him. If this should not be possible, 

: that person should insert in the manuscript 

i all tiie pertinent material which he might find 

j in those works, bnt not after he had made sure 

that that material was not already included. 

As a rule, however, there never was any real 

shortage of scholarly books in Islam, although 

the great requirements of thorough scholars with 

regard to books they wanted to consult might not 

alwavs have been fulfilled. • 



4. Incidental Information Gathered 
from Manuscripts. 

In addition to the text of the works which 
they contained, manuscripts also offered much 
indirect information, which at times was of 
great value for scholars. Marginal notes often 
expressed interesting critical opinions (*). In- 
troductory remarks, colophons, ijdsahs, etc., were 
carefully searched for such light as they could 
shed upon dubious data of literary history. 

A fertile hunting ground for curious schol- 
ars was the flyleaves, and occasionally also the 
inside covers, of manuscripts. 'Aid zahr al-ki- 
tab, or, in a few instances, 'aid tcajh al-juz' ( 2 ), 
was the place to look for neglected details of 
scholarly interest. Here, one might find a list 
of commentators on Aristotle "in an ancient 
handwriting" ( 3 ). A little work by Ibn Jinni, 
which had originally been written by its author 
'aid ?ahr al-hitdb, was left by successive cop- 
yists in that inconspicuous place until its 
independent value was recognized by schol- 
ars ('). On flyleaves, as-Sarraj found stories 
and verses which he incorporated in his Ma. 
mri' (■"'). The fact that ar-Ragib al-Isfahani 
was no Mu'tazilite was learned by as-Suyuti 
from a note 'aid ;ahr al-litdb ( fi ). 

Indications were derived from flyleaf nota- 
tions and combined with the dates of manu- 



(') See below p. 51 f. 

(-) Also, bi-zdhir ba'd nusulj..., or: zdhir al- 
waraqah al-iild, cf. Qastallfini 1. -10 f. 

( 3 ) Fihrist 255 (Fliigel). .357 (Cairo 1348). 

( J ) Yaqut, lrxad 5.31 f. (Margoliouth), 12. 113 
(Cairo). 

( 5 ) Sarraj, Masdri' 305; 355 f. 

(''') Tfuskopriizadeh, Miftdh 1. ISo. 
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scripts in an attempt to determine the lifetime 
,,f famous scholars. . A typical instance of 
this procedure is found iu the, lively discussion 
of the date of the death of the great lexicog- 
rapher of the tenth century, al-Jawhari, the 
author of the Sihdh. TfLskopriizudeh, who 
summed up this discussion in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ('), started out by referring to Yaqtit who 
stated that he had been unable to determine 
the lifetime of al-Jawhari, hut had seen an 
autograph copy of the Sihdh, which was dated 
in the year 390, in the possession of the Ayyubid 
al-Malik al-Mu'azzani isii. In quoting Yaqut (-), 
Ta-ki'ipnizadeh omitted Yaqfit's statement that 
as-^aybiini considered 3S0 as the year of al- 
.lauhari's death on the basis of a dream which 
was supported by some rational reflections about 
the dates of the death of two teachers of al- 
Jawhari. Tftskopriizadeh further omitted another 
statement of Yaqut, namely, that he had found a 
manuscript which was written in al-Jawhari's 
hand writing and dated in the year 383. Taskoprii- 
zadeh's omissions are most probably explained 
by the assumptiorrthat he considered the last two 
dates superseded by the first one, which would 
lead down to the year 396. On the other hand, 
it is understandable that Taskiipriizudeh adds 
a reference to the Kitdb maxdlik al-absdr by 
lbn Fa^Jlallah al-'Umari which puts al-Jawh ail's, 
death in the year 393 or around 400. However, 
a scholar's pride in his own discovery would 
seem to be the only reason why Taskciprii- 
/.adeli adds that 'aid ;ahr of a copy of the 
Sihdh he had seen a remark to the effect that 
ai-Jawhari, a nephew of Ishaq b. Ibrahim al- 
Karabi, died in 373 ( 3 ). 

The copyist's choice of the formula of blessing 
used in connection with a certain personality 
also might afford valuable clues. As-Subki 
supports his contention that Ahmad b. al-IIasan 
al-Farisi died after the death of lbn Surayj 
and after the year 305, by the following reason- 
ing: i: I saw a reliable, correct copy (axl axil) \ 
«t al-Furisi's 'Uyihi al-m(mdHl which Mas de- j 
["'sited as a iraqf in the Madrasah al-IJfula- 



(') Op. tit., 1. 100. 

(;) Yaqut,/r.v<irf2.2G!)f. (Margoliouth), 6. 158 f. 
(Cairo). 

(•') Or should 373 be corrected to 303? 



rii'iyali (') in Damascus. The expression which 
is employed by the copyist in connection with 
the name of the author: 'God prolong his life 
and give him enduring strength', leads me to 
the conclusion that the manuscript was written 
during the lifetime of the author. At the end 
of the first volume the copyist made a note to 
the effect that he finished copying the volume 
in the night (between Saturday and) Sunday, 
D u 1-IIijjah 1 ,339 (-), during the governorship of 
the Amir Nfih b. Xasr, client of the Command- 
er of the Faithful. This is the exact quotation 
of this note. At the end of the entire work 
the copyist stated that he finished his task in 
Sawwal 341 " ( 3 ). 

The table of contents of a manuscript may 
provide a bibliographer with much needed ma- 
terial. The Oxford manuscript of the works of 
lbn Bajjah contains two notes to the effect 
that this manuscript was copied (») from a copy 
which the qddi al-ITasan b. Muhammad b. Mu- 
hammad b. Muhammad b. an-Nadr (!) had made 
from the original collection of lbn al-Imam in 
Qus iu Egypt in the year 547 ( 6 ). These notes 
also contain a list, drawn tip by al-ITasan, of 
most of lbn Bajjah's works which were found 
iu lbn al-Imam's collection. The sequence of 
the titles of this list is different from the se- 
quence of the works in the Oxford manuscript 



(*) lbn Qadi Suhbah mentions that this col- 
lege was founded in 1255, cf. 'Ahnnwi, Descrip- 
tion of Damawus, transl. bv II. Sauvaire, in J A 
9,3.308(1804). lbn Katir " 13. 190 f., anno 055, 
refers to the splendid library of the college. Cf. 
also F. Wiistenfeld. Die Akadcmien der Araber 
27 f.; 81 ff., and H. L. Fleischer, Michael Me- 
schdka's Cultur-Statistik von Damancus, in ZDMG 
8.358 (1854). Badarai should be spelt with d, 
and not with rj, according to Yaqut and Snm'ani, 
who have Dddardyd and Bddard'l. Subki has 
Badaraniyah, which is usually considered a 
nishah of the name of a place called Badarai]. 

( 2 ) The night of Saturday, May 10, to Sunday, 
May 11,951. 

( :1 ) Subki, fabaqdl 1.287. Subki adds: "I 
had a copy made of this manuscript, in order 
to keep alive al-Farisi"s work. I did not find 
any other manuscript of it ". 

(') There may, of course, have been interme- 
diate copies between the Oxford manuscript and 
that of al-Hasau. 

( 5 ) Ms. or.Pocock 200 (Uri^o. 499), fol. 118 a; 
120. 
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(and in the other extant manuscript of Ibn 
Bajjah, which is preserved in Berlin). It coin- 
cides, however, with that observed in the enu- 
meration of Ibn Bajjah's works by Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah, who knew about Ibn al-Imam's col- 
lection (>). The list of the Oxford manuscript 
covers about one-half of the titles mentioned 
by iAtl. The latter omits the names of the 
addressees of certain treatises as well ;is a re- 
mark by Ibn al-Imapi stating that he had lost 
the text of part of Ibn Bajjah's Kitdb an-aats. 
On the other hand, he consistently acids the 
name of Aristotle to every title of "a commen- 
tary on one of Ins works, and after Rimlat al- 
icada, he adds the title of a work called qa,cl 
yathl liisdlat al-irada. It is thus obvious that 
IAU was acquainted with a manuscript of Ibn 
Bajjah's works which contained al-I.Iasan's list. 
Like other Muslim bibliographers and scholars 
in general, he did not overlook any incidental 
information which he was able to gather from 
the manuscripts at his disposal. 



5. Respect for Manuscript Tradition. 

According to 'Almawi, certain slight changes 
m the text of a manuscript are permitted, if 
they serve to satisfy the requirements of religious 
custom. It is well known that in the early pe- 
riod of Islam, even the text of the Qur'dn was 
subjected to occasional corrections (-). 

However, at the end of section 8, 'Almawi 
enounces the principle that it is imperative to 
pay due respect to manuscript tradition. A 
similarly clear statement is hardly found any- 
where else in Muslim literature. 'Almawi's at- 
titude was in the first place determined by 
religious scrupulousness which cautioned him 
against hasty corrections of what might be the 
correct wording of a tradition. It is, however 
easy to see that once it had become firmly 
established in a particular field, the principle 
could also be applied to other fields of schol- 
arly endeavor. 

Al-Jahiz realized how difficult it was to cor- 
rect the mistakes of a corrupt text and how 



(») IAU 2. G2-4. 

( 2 ) I. Goldzdrer, Die liichtungen der islami- 
sc/ien Koranauskgung, chapter 1 (Leiden 1920). 



much easier it was even for the author himself 
to wnte ten leaves of a line prose full of good 
ideas than to discover and correct misspellings 
ami omissions in his work (>). From here it 
was only one short step (which al-Jahiz, how- 
ever, did not take) to realize that it was 
highly advisable to refrain from corrections 
and to respect the transmitted text. A t-Ta alibi 
quotes a poem by Ibn al-'Amid in which' the 
word nbrmh occurred which at-Ta'alibi did not 
know. No correction was attempted by at- 
Ta'alibi. He merely states that nbrmh is the 
reading of the manuscript and that such and 
such a meaning is required for the word in that 
particular context (-'). The father of the author 
ot the Tabaqut ai-&lfi'iyak, as-Subki (d. 1355), 
recommended to historians that thev give literal 
quotations of their sources (»). His disapproval 
of shortened quotations, however, is conditioned 
by considerations of historical method rather 
than clerical practice ( i ). 

In the manuscript age, accuracy in copying 
manuscripts was a basic scholarly requirement' 
Professional scribes might have occasionally 
been delinquent in their duty in this respect ( 5 j, 
but it would seem that cases of fraudulent 
neglect are comparatively rare. When he was 
pressed for time even a conscientious copyist 
could hardly avoid making many mistakes. 
Sometimes such a copyist himself would caution 
future readers of his work: "I did not check 
my copy for possible mistakes, though I am 
sure that something will be wrong with it, since 
I was in a great hurry " («). In order to reduce 
clerical mistakes to a minimum, it was suggested 
that a copyist should have some knowledge of 
the subject of the work which he was copying ( 7 ). 
Yet, Muslim scholars realized that no scribe, 



(») Jahiz, Uayauan 1. 38 ff. See also below 
p. 3± a. 

( 3 ) Taalibi, Yatimah 3. 13. 
T>,. (3) 4 ubki ? Tabaqdt 1.107, quoted by Salulwi. 

bd ^j. Vox 'corrections and emendations, see 

( 5 ) Subki, Mu'hl ISO f., trausl. 13G f. 

( 8 ) M. WeisvreileT.Arabische Schreiberverse in 
Unentah&tische Studien (Littmann Festschrift) 
llo (Leiden 1935). J ' 

( 7 ) aSiuwayri 9.214ff. 
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hovrever careful, coQld avoid making a certain 
number of mistakes ('). Ibn TTallikiin is of the 
opinion that an obvious omission in Ibn al- 
Arir's abridgment of as-Sam'ani's Ansdb may 
have existed in the manuscript which was used 
by Ibn al-Atir for his work, or he (Ibn al-Atir) 
might have jumped a line in copying, as it oc- 
casionally happens ( 2 ). 

It was known that certain classes of man- 
uscripts were more likely to represent a re- 
liable text than others. Therefore, scholars 
searched for the most reliable manuscript of a 
. work, in order to have it copied. An autograph 
written by the author of the work himself was 
most highly prized. A manuscript which was 
written by a pupil of the author upon the 
hitter's dictation in class and was, -perhaps, 
corrected and certified by the author, almost 
took the place of an autograph manuscript. If 
u<» such manuscript of a particular work was 
.available, a manuscript which was written by 
a great scholar or had been in the possession 
of one or more gjeat scholars was considered 
likely to contain an authoritative text. Finally, 
the antiquity of a manuscript ( 3 ) was felt to 
guarantee a certain measure of reliability. 

The existence of autograph manuscripts of 
famous authors in certain places and at certain 
times is often mentioned by Muslim writers- 
A considerable number of such autograph man- 



( l ) Of., for instance, the introduction of Jal.iiz, 
Jfayaicdn. Of. also Ibn al-Jazari, Gdyah 1.78; 
110; 1%; 550; 2. 1S9. 

(-) See above p. 19 a, n 3. 

( :i ) Manuscripts as a rule were dated, but in 
the case of those which were not, Muslim schol- 
ars rarely went beyond the statement that a 
manuscript was "old", or "very old", or "dat- 
ing from the time of the author". The Occi- 
dent did not know of a more precise way of 
estimating the date of an undated manuscript. 
Tin's manner of indicating the age of a manu- 
script has persisted until very recent times,' cf. 
I'. Lehmann, Einteilung und Datierung nach 
■Inhrhunderten, in Aus d'cr Geistestcelt des Mittcl- 
ulttrs (Grabmann Festschrift) 35-51 (Minister 
1035. Beitr. z. Gesch. d. Vhilos. u. Thcol. d. Mil- 
telaiters, Snpplementband 3). 

The Arabist is surprised to learn from Leh- 
"uuin's paper that in the West, according to 
the author, '-die Ei-nteilung des GeschichtsstotVes ! 
n jJ c1 ' •lahrhunde'rten scheint sich erst seit 1560 j 
alliuiililieh... eingebiirgert zu liaben ", loc. cit. 39. I 



uscripts has been preserved up to this day. It 
would seem that eastern scholars had a better 
appreciation of the importance of autograph 
manuscripts than their western colleagues, in 
spite of the fact that in the West, too, many 
medieval autograph manuscripts have been pre- 
served (*). 

The high esteem in which autograph man 
uscripts were held is also attested to by the- 
occurrence of fraudulent ascriptions of the hand- 
writing of a manuscript to the author of the 
work contained in that manuscript. Ibn ITal- 
likan says that he learned from an autograph 
marginal note of al-Farahi that the great phi- 
losopher perused Aristotle's Deanima a hundred 
times ( 2 ). This note certainly was no more an 
autograph of al-Farabi than a manuscript on 
geometry which is preserved in Uppsala and is 
said to have been composed and written by the 
famous philosopher ( :! ). Hibatallah al-Bagdadi's 
opinion that the manuscript of a short treatise 
of al-Kindi whicli was shown to him had been 
written by al-Kindi himself is open to great 
doubt ( 4 ). Yaqutseems to have been suspicious 
of the correctness of his statement when he 
says with regard to a quotation from at-Taw- 
hidi's Kitdb taqri? al-Jdlti?: "I copied this 
passage from an autograph manuscript of at- 
Tawhidi, which I do not suspect (of not being 
an autograph manuscript) ( 5 ). 

The indication of the library in which a man- 
uscript was preserved was considered an ad- 



(') Cf. L. Traube, Palaeographische Forschun- 
gen 5 (Munich 1912. Abh. d. Bayer. Akad. d. 
Wiss., philos.-phil. und hist. Kl. 2(i, 1), and, espe- 
cially, P. Lehmann, Autographe und Originate 
namhafter lateinischer Schriftstellvr des Mittelal- 
ters, in Zeitschrift des Deutschen Vereines fur 
lluchicesen und Hehrijttum 3.6-16 (1920). 

(-) See above p. 4 b, n. 1. 

( 3 ) Cf. C. J. Tornberg, Codices arabici... Bill. 
Reg. Univ. Upsal. 2s T o. 324 (Lund 1849), where 
the manuscript is correctly described, lirockel- 
maun, GAL 1.212, is not correct. 

Ms. or. oct. Xo. 1492 in Berlin, which con- 
tains Galen's Kitdb al-asbdb ica-l- 'aldmat, was 
allegedly written in the year 245 (?) by Muham- 
mad b. Muhammad b. Tarhan al-Farabi. 

(*) Cf. Orientalia X.' S. 9.185 (1940). 

( 5 ) Yfiqut, Irxdd 1. 124 (Margoliouth), 3. 27 
(Cairo). Elsewhere, when quoting this work of 
at-Taw\iidi, Yfiqut omits the relative clause, 
cf. Iridd (i. 5S (Margoliouth), 16.78 (Cairo). 
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ditional way of ascertaining the reliability of 
that manuscript, Therefore, al-Yunini and, 
folio wing him, al-Qa.stailA,ni, indicate the lo- 
cation ot the], manuscripts of al-Buhari's Sahih 
which they use ('). It is. however, obvious 
that the indication" of the library in which a 
particular manuscript was found made little 
sense unless that library was a iraqf, so that 
the manuscript could not be sold or given away. 
Such indications, consequently, are not often 
found in early .Muslim literature and appear to 
have become more widely used in a rather late 
period. 



6. Inaccuracy Due to the Ambiguity 
of Arabic Writing. 

The well-known ambiguity of the Arabic 
script constituted a formidable obstacle to the 
copyist's efforts to achieve accuracy in his work. 
Misread in gs (iashif) which crept into manu- 
scripts even under the eyes of the most learned 
and careful scholars, occasionally have consid- 
erable influence upon the interpretation of 
certain passages. Grammarians, therefore, spent 
much time and effort upon the collection of 
interesting instances of tashij. Much of their 
work, however, has a decidedly anecdotical 
character. Strange cases of ta.shif were in- 
vented in order to entertain the reader or to warn 
him of possible pitfalls. It may suffice to 
quote one instance from the Kitdb at-tashif bv 
al- Askari (d. 1005). The purpose of the story 
in 'Askari is to show that a tashif might easily 
lead to statements which are objectionable from 
the point of view of the Muslim dogma. It is said 
that in the Kitdb al-bayan ira-t-tabyin, al-Jahi? 
reported a story, on the authority of .Muhammad 
b. Sallam who had the story from Yunus (b. 
Habib), which began with the words: "I never i 
heard anybody use a more beautiful phrase than 
that used by the Propliet(a«-Mrt%) ". Al-'Askari 
goes on to explain that it is not an-nably that is 
meant here, but al-Batti (-); otherwise the storv 



( ] ) Qasfallaui 1. ill f. 
__ ( 2 ) Sam aui, A nsdb fol. G5 b ; Ibn ITajar, Tahiti 
/.lo3f. According to Ibn ITajar. al-I3atti pre- 
sumably died in 133/7(50.1. Of. also Brockelmaun. 
(tAL, Supplement 1. 287, No. XIII. 



might be interpreted as implying that someone 
could achieve greater stylistic perfection than the 
Prophet whom Islam credits with a diction of 
unsurpassed beauty ('). Notwithstanding al- 
'Askari's interpretational iugenuity, the context 
of the Kitdb al-bayan makes it unmistakably 
clear that the Prophet is meant. The modern 
editions of the work have the unequivocal 
Rasiil Allah, instead of an-nabiy ( 2 ). 

In the oral transmission of a text, errors of 
this kind were not possible. It was, conse- 
quently, perfectly correct to blame the origin 
of the tashif upon the reliance upon written 
sources (»). A ias/df may reveal that a famous 
scholar did not rely upon memorized knowledge 
but upon manuscripts. An anecdote to this 
effect is, for instance, told about the grammar- 
ian al-Mubarrad. Al-'Askari reports this 
anecdote on the authority of Ibn al-'Ammar 
i who had it on the authority of the poet al- 
J.Iamduni. According to the anecdote, al-Mu- 
barrad used the word ijdrah (" fleeting" 1, or 
gdrrah "great deceiver" ??), instead of 'drah 
(loan), in a verse of Tamim (b. Ubayy) b. Muqbil : 

Spend your money and replace (it with 
new money to spend). Property is just 
a loan. Consume it, in the same man- 
tier in which time consumes it. 

Al-'Askari, however, makes the following 
comment: "If al-IIamdiini's report is accurate, 
he must have heard al-Mubarrad recite this 
verse in his youth. I once bought a book in 
the handwriting of al-Mubarrad, in which I 
saw the verse in question written with the ex- 
press indication: 'drah, with 'ayn, not f/ayn" ('). 

Stories such as this were invented in order 
to extol the merits of memorized knowledge, 
whereas actually they only showed the prepon- 



(') The same story is quoted bv Safadi Oayt 
2. 85, from the Kitdb at-taitbih 'aid h'udui at-tas. 
hi}, by Abu 'Abel ar-dtahmun (!) Ilamzah al- 
Isfahaui (see below p. 20 a, n. 1), who reports 
the story on the authority of Ibn Durayd. 

I. Goldziher, Richtuiujen 121 u. 3, alludes to 
the same story, which was known to him from 
Damiii, Haydt al-hayairun 1.273, s. v. hai/l. 

H Jahiz, Baydn 1. 15!) (Cairo 1313); '•> )5 
(Cairo 1351). ; 

( 3 ) Suyfiti, Mnzhir 2. LSI. 

(- 1 ) 'Askari, Tashif. Ibn Muqbil's verse is also 
quoted by J a' far b. Sams al-IJilafah !)8. 
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derance of manuscript learning. The enemies 
of al-lTatib al-Bagd;1di thought that it would 
harm his reputation, if they quoted one of his 
pupils as saying that the nafib's memorized 
knowledge was inferior to that exhibited in his 
writings [ l ). But where could be found the 
supernatural memory that would retain all that 
is contained in the Hatib's numerous works. 

Ambiguities in spelling which were due to 
the Arabic script not only provided the mate- 
rial for numerous grammatical anecdotes, but 
also caused serious difficulties to scholarly re- 
search. One of al-Biru ni's sources g.^ve al- 
jmry as the name of a hyacinth (ydgut) of a 
particular hue. However, al-Biruni had found 
al-hyry in al-Kindi's book on precious stones. 
He suspected the latter spelling of being a 
tashif(-), but, reasonably enough, refrained from 
suggesting any definite reading^'), since, as he 
stated in another place of his -work (*), he mere- 
ly copied the Kindi manuscript as it was, and 
did not obtain his information about it viva 
voce ({jayr ntu-ttnu'), 

On other frequent occasions al-Biruni had 
much greater trouble with the Arabic script. 
His difficulties were aggravated by the fact 
that his work transcended the boundaries of 
Muslim languages and civilization. The intri- 
cacies of Arabic translations of Indian texts 
paved the way for all kinds of textual corrup- 
tion. One of the main factors of such corrup- 
tions was the ambiguity of Arabic writing, "in 
particular, in a time such as ours when people 
care so little whether their copies are correct" ( 5 ). 
"The Arabic script", al-Biruni states in the 
preface of his Pharmacology ( 6 ), "has a great 
drawback, namely, the similarity of the letters 
which makes it necessary to distinguish them 
by means of diacritical points, and the need 
for vowel signs to indicate the inflectional vow- 
els ( 7 ). The omission of these (reading aids) 



(') Al-Malik al-Mu'azzam ''sfi 17G. 

( 2 ) Biruni. Jamdhir 34. 

( 3 ) Cf. above p. 22 b. 
('') Biruni, Jamdhir 51. 

( 6 ) Biruni, India 01, transl. 1.127. Cf. also 
Biruni, Itimilah 2. 

( 6 ) Biruni, Pharmacology 14, transl. 42. 

( 7 ) This appears^ to be the correct interpre- 
tation of the text. ! 



impairs the correct understanding of the text. 
Add to it the fact that checking (mu'dradah, 
of the copied text with the help of a scholar 
in the particular field) is customarily neglected 
by the rank and file of scholars, and little 
effort is made to correct the mistakes of a copy 
by collating it with another correct manuscript 
(muqabalah) — and it becomes just the same 
whether a book exists or not, nay, whether the 
subject with which such a (careless) manuscript 
deals is known or not". No wonder that a 
thorough reform of the Arabic script was oc- 
casionally suggested (*). 

Greek names written in Arabic writing, 
which had been exposed to the efforts of sev- 
eral copyists in succession, often suffered 
distortions which made them no longer recogniz- 
able. According to al-Birfini, "there was no 
use in reproducing the names (of all the minor 
Greek physicians who were alleged to have 
lived in the time between xlsclepius and Galen), 
since we could not transcribe them from a man- 
uscript written in Syriac or Greek. This alone 
would preserve us from misspellings (ta?hif)" (*). 
Al-Biruni's scholarly restraint is in a way 
regrettable, since it deprives us of an additional 
source for those names, which have been pre- 
served in the Fihrist and by al-Mubassir and 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah. YAqut encountered similar 
difficulties with regard to those geographical 
names in the Mu'jam al-hdddn, which he derived 
from his so-called first class of sources, i. e., 
translation literature. Those names were of 
little use since they had been too much disfig- 
ured by successive copyists ( 3 )- 

Although the Arabic script came to be used 
for many very different languages, it was in fact 
inadequate to express foreign sounds. Words 
of a foreign language which were quoted in an 
Arabic context presented great difficulties to 
the reader. Therefore, a pupil of al-ICindi, 
Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi, invented a 
special alphabet of forty characters which he 
used for the transcription of Persian, Syriac, 



(!) Gf. Psendo-Jabir b. Hayyan, in P. Kraus, 
Jdbir ibn Jfayydn 2. 245 f. (Cairo 1942. Mem. de 
Vlnst. d'Eg. 45). 

( 2 ) Biruni, Risdlah 23. Cf. Sachau's intro- 
duction to his edition of Biruni, Atdr XI f. 

( 3 ) Yaqiit, Mu'jam 1.8. 
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Rum (Byzantine Greek! Latin?), and (ancient) 
Greek words. Those forty letters were sufficient 
for his needs, and with their help he was able 
to write and read accurately all words in those 
languages ('). Ibn Haldun was confronted with 
the problem of expressing in Arabic characters 
Berber sounds which had no equivalent in 
Arabic. The Berber k, being a sound somehow 
between leaf and jim or qdf, was expressed by 
Ibn Haldun by a Mf with a point underneath 
it (which was derived from the jim), or with one 
(or two) point above it (which was derived from 
the qdf). Ibn II aid fin received the idea for his 
invention from Qur'dn philology. The Qur'fmic 
word as-xirdt, Ibn Haldun says, was supposed 
by some scholars to contain «i sound which 
sounded like something between a xdd and a 
zdy; this sound was expressed by those scholars 
through a sad with a little z(iy written into it ( 2 ). 



7. Manuscript Collation. 

'The safest, and often the only, way of es- 
tablishing a correct text consisted in the careful 
collation of a particular copy with another 
manuscript, or manuscripts of the same work. 
The closest approach to an exact scholarly 
method of collation was made at the threshold 
of what we call Muslim civilization, in the 
translation literature of the ninth century. 

Graeco-Syriac school tradition offered suf- 
ficient examples of the practice of manuscript 
collation. Comparison of a number of manu- 
scripts was known to be a convenient help in 
the establishment of a reliable text( 3 ). The 
purpose of borrowing books among Syrian 
scholars was to read, copy, or collate them. 



i This results from the ancient Syriac formula of 
: anathema directed against persons who would 
j not return borrowed books (»). A scholarly 
| bibliophile of the late eighth century, the Ca- 
tholicos Timothy, mentioned in one of his letters 
that he had collated his own copy of part of a 
work by Gregory Nazianzen with another copy 
which he had borrowed from las correspond- 
ent ( 2 ). 

In view of the fact that Graeco-Syriac school i 
tradition was well acquainted with the usefulness I 
of collation, the technique which Hunayn applied ; 
in his work was not of his own invention. 
When he called it " his own custom " (*), he 
meant to say that he applied his technique 
more consistently than his predecessors. In 
connection with a discussion of the Syriac 
translation of Galen's YIeqI atoEoemv xoI s elaa- 
youEvoi?, Hunayn tells us how be worked : 
"....As a young man of twenty, or somewhat 
older,^ I translated this work for a physician in 
Jundisabur.... I used a Greek manuscript which 
contained many mistakes. Later when I was 
about forty years old, I was asked by my pupil, 
Ilubays, to correct that translation. For, in 
the meantime, I had acquired a number of Greek 
manuscripts of the same work. I collated those 
manuscripts and established a correct (Greek) 
text. Then I collated the Syriac manuscript 
(which had been poorly translated by Ibn Sahdfi) 
with that correct text and corrected it with its 
help. This is the customary procedure which I 
follow in all my translations " ( 4 ). His technique 
was again described by Hunayn in connection 
with his discussion of the translation of Galen's 
MsfloSos ih-pujrevrixn, ( 6 ). 

It is true that Ilunayn is mainly concerned 
with the technique of collation as applied to 
the special field of translation literature, and 
that the standards he set were never equaled 
or surpassed in later Arabic literature.The reli- 
gious sciences considered manuscript collation 



e ,i\ Cf - Samzah al-Isfahani, Kitub at-tanbih 
alu hvdui at-tashif, quoted by P. Krnus, lot: eit. 

I . Krsius treats of this question in greater 
detail m at-Taq&fah, fifth year, No. 223, Cairo, 
April 0, 1943, pp. 14-7. He mentions Hamzah's 
own solution of the problem of transliteration 
brom an unpublished manuscript in Paris, Kraus 

quotes the arguments of Elijah of Nisibis for ; O. Braun, 120. transl. 8S, cf. afso "hmVt^V , '.',;', 
the superiority of Syriac to Arabic writing. . (SO): l-j (80), etc (Paris 1014- WWV; v,, , r , 
M. Perlmann in New York kindly enabled me i totli Syr. Ser II Vo[ o7) ' > ' C " 1 " 

to consult this particular issue of at-Taqdfah '" 

( 2 ) Ibn Ilahlun, Muqaddimah 34. 
"""■ (*) See below p. 2S b. 



( l ) Cf. \V. Wright, Catalogue 1.33 a; 41a • 
70 f., etc. ' ' 

i^ Timothei Patriarchae J Epistulac, ed. by 



( s ) Ilunayn, Rixulah No. 3. 
{*) Ilunayn, Rixdlah No. 3. 
( 6 ) Hunayn, Rixdlah No. 20. 
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essential, and its use was projected back 
into the time of Muhammad. Thus, it was said 
that once in every year, and twice in the last 
year of his life, the Prophet collated the re- 
vaaled surahs with their heavenly prototype with 
the help of the archangel Gabriel ('). However, 
the authors of masterpieces of Muslim theolog- 
ical scholarship, such as al-Yfinini's recension 
of al-Buluiri's Sahik, considered manuscript 
collation a means of collecting textual variant 
readings rather than a preliminary step toward 
the establishment of a correct text( a ). In gen- 
eral, collation consisted in the careful eompari- 
isou of a particular copy with the manuscript 
from which that copy had been made. 

The value of manuscript collation in Muslim 
literature was also greatly impaired by the fact 
that no distinction was made between the actual 
collation of manuscripts and the " collation " 
of manuscripts with the help of a scholar ( 3 ). 
Al-ITasan b. Muhammad b. Hamdun (d. 1211), 
for instance, " copied, in his beautiful hand- 
writing, many large and amnU important works 
on traditions, amLcollated, corrected, and studied 
them with the help of Xayhn " (■»). It was a good 
safeguard against the pitfalls of Arabic writing 
to read the copy of a certain work to one's 
teacher in class and correct its text according 
to his specifications, but this procedure, of 
course, opened the door to all kinds of arbitrary 
corrections. It was considered remarkable and 
recoinmendable — and, consequently, seems to 
have been the exception rather than the rule - 
that the teacher used his own reliable copy from 
which he dictated his corrections ( 5 ). 



(') Al-Kirmani (d. after 1 ICO), Kitdb al-bur- 
hmi Ji mutasablh ai-Quran, quoted bv Suyuti, 
Itmtii 140. Cf. also A. Jefferv, Materials for the 
IlMtory of the Quran 4f. (Leiden 1937), aud 
-Soldeke-Schwally, Geschichtc ties (Jordns 1.52. 
Ci. further, Itqihi 110, from lbn Astah, Kitub 
al-masdhif. 
- {■) Cf. above p. 24 a, n. 1. 

( 3 ) Cf. above p. 24 b. 

( 4 ) Yaqut, Irtad 3.211 (Margoliouth), 9. 1SS 
(Cairo). & h 

>r P h^ " 243 ' concerning IAU's teacher, 
Muhaddab ad-din 'Abd ar-Kahim b. 'Ali acl- 
iJahwar. -». 



8. Manuscript Inaccuracy In Special Cases. 

The difficulties which hampered the philolog- 
ical activities of Muslim scholars were greatly 
aggravated by the particular conditions which 
existed in certain disciplines. Translation liter- 
ature and chronological works were such dis- 
ciplines. 

Much thought was given by Muslim scholars 
to the problem of translation. It was well 
known that poetry loses all its beauty in_ a 
translation ('), and that " most of the lustre 
and splendor of poetry cannot be preserved in 
a translation, and a good deal of the meaning 
of a poem becomes distorted through the nec- 
essary change in structure "( 2 ). It was realized 
that there was not only a great aesthetic loss, 
but also the full meaning of a scholarly work 
was apt to suffer in a translation. The trans- 
lator had to be equally well versed in two 
languages. In addition, his knowledge of the au- 
thor's branch of learning had to match that of the 
author himself, and his stylistic ability was not 
to be inferior to that of the author ( 3 ). It also 
happened that a work had passed through several 
languages before it was translated into Arabic, 
aud the textual difficulties presented by a work 
of this category were even greater than usual ( 1 ). 
Occasionally it proved necessary to attempt a 
new and better translation than the one which 
was already in existence. This was, for instance, 
the case with Euclid ( 5 ), Dioscarides (°), and Ptol- 

( l ) Jahiz, llayaicun 1.37. 

(-) Abu Sulaymfiu, Sitcdn fol. 35 b, with ref- 
erence to Stephen's translation of Homer's 
poems ({'>u.voi?), cf. his 30. 251-5 (1940). 

A remark which would seem to be much less 
to the point is that of Flafaji, Sirr 40, that 
Arabic is richer than any other language aud 
that, therefore, a verse of al-Mutanabbi could 
not impress the Byzantine Emperor. Cf. also 
below p. 28 a, n. 3. 

( 3 ) Jahiz, Jfayawdn 1. 38 ff. 

( 4 ) Cf. at-Tawhidi, apud Yaqut, IrXdd 3. 108 f. 
(Margoliouth), 8.197 (Cairo); Tawhidi. Muqdba- 
sat 25S. 

( 5 ) Cf. Fihrint 205 (Fliigel), 371 (Cairo 1348); 
Qii'ti 04; lbn Haldun, Muqaddimah 480. 

( 6 ) IATJ 2.4Gff. Cf. M. Meyerhof, Die Mate- 
ria Mediea des Dioskurides bei den Arabern, in 
Quellen u. Studien z. Gesch. d. Xaturniss. u. d. 
Medizin 3. 72-84 (1933). 
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emy's Mf.ydkr[ ovvxu^iq (}). The respective mer- 
its of the two basic techniques of translation, 
viz., literal translation and translation according 
to the sense, were widely discussed. The literal, 
word-by -word technique, which was common 
in Syriac translations from the Greek, and in 
Hebrew and Latin translations from the Ara- 
bic ( ! ), was known to the Arabs and occasionally i 
employed. But from Iluuayn in the ninth to j 
as-Safadi in the fourteenth century, both theory 
and practice were greatly in favor of the tech- 
nique of translation which considered it the \ 
main task of the translator to render the mean- 
ing of the translated work in an accurate man- 
ner ( 3 ). 

The particular problems which were con- 
nected with translations from one language into 
the other were fully realized in Graeco-Syriac 
school circles. Greek theologians were con- 
fronted with the task of comparing and eval- 
uating the different translations of the Old 
Testament ( 4 ). When Moses of Aggal in the 
sixth century prepared his translation of St. Cy- 
rillus r Glapkyra, he noted, in an introductory 
letter, the discrepancies of the various Bible 
texts and told his readers to be prepared to 



(») Of. Fihrist 207 f. (Fliigel), 374 (Cairo); 
Qiffi 97 f.; 187; IAU 1.309. '' 

( s ) "The texts which these scholars rendered 
were authorities in a sense that the modern 
world has lost.... Who was Aristippus that he 
should omit any of the sacred words of Plato? 
Better carry over a word like didascalia than 
run any chance of altering the meaning of 
Aristotle ", see Ch. II. Ilaskins, Studies in the 
History of Mediaeval Science 151 f., cf. also 233 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1924). 

( 3 ) Of. lsis 30. 251-5 (1946). 

A remark made by a scholar of as-Suyiiti's 
circle was prompted by religious, and not by 
philological, considerations. That scholar said 
that the syntactic and semantic peculiarities 
of the Arabic language would forbid the literal 
translation of the Qnr tin into another language, 
whereas it has been possible to produce literal 
translations of the Gospel from " Svriac " (sur- 
ydni) into Ethiopic and " Greek " (Latin?, rumi), 
and of the Torah and the Psalter into Arabic 
(Suyuti, Muzhir 1. 153). 

( 4 ) Epiphauius, Treatise on Weights and Meas- 
ures, Syriac transl., ed. by J. E. Dean (Chicago 
1935. The Or. Inst., Univ. of Chicaqo, Studies 
%n Ancient Or. Civilization 11); W. Wright, Cat- 
abogue 2. 791 f. ' 



find in his translation quotations from the Bible 
whose text might differ from what they ordi- 
narily would expect ('). Another Syriac scholar 
also prefaced his translation of the Commentary 
on Canticles by Gregory of Nyssa with a letter 
in which he called attention to the existence 
of different Greek translations of the Biblical 
text and to the discrepancies between the Psittd 
and the Greek text ( 2 ). Much of the revision 
of the Syriac text of the New Testament which 
was undertaken by Thomas Harqlaya in the 
beginning of the seventh century was based upon 
more than one manuscript ( 3 ). Jacob of Edessa, 
the outstanding Syriac representative of philo- 
logical dxp{|3Eiu( 4 ), corrected a Syriac translation 
of the Hymns of Severus of Antioch with the 
help of the Greek text. Since he did not in- 
corporate his new translations in the text, but 
added them in small characters between the 
lines, he apparently intended to provide the 
reader with some help for a better understanding 
of the text( 5 ). Jacob also translated the Horn 
Hies of the same Severus, and he probably 
was the author of the marginal notes which are 
found in the preserved manuscript of his trans- 
lation. According to one of these notes, Jacob 
once consulted three Greek manuscripts, in order 
to arrive at the correct understanding of a cer- 



(') J. S. Assemani, Bibl. Orientalis 2. 82 f. 
(Rome 1721); I. Guidi, in Ecndiconti del 
I'Accad. dei Lincei, Ser. 4, Vol. 2, 1 404 (Borne 
1880). There are comparatively few variant 
readings in the Psittd, but, according to Jerome, 
there are many in the Latin translation of the 
Bible, cf. F. 2Jau, L'arameen Chretien, in RIM 
99. 238 (1929). 

( 2 ) C. van den Eynde, La version Syriaquc 
du commentaire de Grcgoire de A r ysse sur le Can- 
tique des Cautiques. (Louvaiu 1939. Bibliothcque 
du Museon 10). 

( 3 ) Cf., for instance, A. Baumstark, Gcschichtc 
der syrischen Literatur 18S (Bonn 1922). 

(') Cf. his statement on the possible con- 
sequences of a contemplated reform of the 
Syriac script, in W. Wright, Fragments of the 
turrds mamlld nahrdyd, or the Syriac Grammar 
of Jacob of Edessa (London n. d. [1871]); Bar 
Hebraeus, Kidbd dsem\ie IV, 1, para. 2, transl. 
by A. Moberg 2. 6 (Leipzig 1907 and Lund 1922). 
Jacob is also quoted by Martin, in JA 0, 13. 457 
(1S09), and 11. Duval, Traite de grammaire 
syriaque 09; 70 n. 1 (Paris 1881). 

( 5 ) Cf., especially, W. Wright, Catalogue 
1. 330 f. 
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tain passage ('). A Byriac writer, Phocas of 
Edessa, dwelt upon tlie necessity of a careful 
training for persona who wished to devote them- 
selves to the difficult art of translation ( 2 ). lie 
lived in the eighth century, and his lifetime 
coincided with the beginning of Arabic trans- 
lation literature. Thus, it appears to have been 
the result of his early training that Hunayn 
pondered the problems of translation and arrived 
at the conclusion that a translator should try 
to find expressions which were close to the 
original, but at the same time did not do vio- 
lence to the idiomatic usage of the language 
into which he translated ( 3 ). 

The translator's attitude toward the peculiar 
philological problems inherent in his task often 
is one of despair. In his ITsoi tqW latoixuiv 
ovou-drmv, Galen quoted a verse of Aristophanes 
which Hunayn did not understand : "■ In this 
place Galen quoted a verse from a work of 
Aristophanes. The Greek manuscript, from 
which I translated this work of Galea's, con- 
tained very many mistakes and errors. I would 
not have been able to understand anything, if 
I had not been familiar with Galen's style and 
his views from my previous acquaintance with 
his works. I am, however, much less familiar 
with the style of Aristophanes. Therefore, I 
was not able to understand the verse in question, 
and, consequently, left it untranslated " ( 4 ). 

In his youth, Hunayn lacked the great skill 
necessary to judge the'quality of a particular 
manuscript, which he acquired in his later life.- 
Thus, he was misled by simple textual corrup- 
tions, especially in the early days of his career 
as a translator ( 5 ). But there always were many 
puzzles which he was called upon to solve. 
Galen's Tibiae, mentioned a division of Iloo; 
ton; ejuunumug toi; 00X01x1^0001 tfj tpcovfj into 



(') Cf. W. Wright, Catalogue 2.5i3b. 

( s ) Cf. W. Wright, Catalogue 2. 4!U b (Phocas 
of Edessa, Introduction to Pseudo-Dionysius Areo- 
pagita). 

( 3 ) Hunayn, Rtidlali No. 5G. Cf. Hunavn, 
Maqdlak 20 ; 22. . ' 

( 4 ) Galeu, Ueber die medizinisehen Xamen, ed. 
by M. Meyerkof-J. Schacht, 17, transl. 32 (Ber- 
lin 1931. AM PAW, phil.-hkt. KL). Hunayn 
defends his procedure by adding that the verse 
in question has no bearing upon the context. 

(°) Hunayn, t&mlah No. 13 ; Maqdlah 12 ; 78. 



seven books, while Hunayn only knew of one. 
Hunayn was inclined to think that " seven " 
was due to a slip of the copyist of the Greek 
textC). 

Chronological works, which often had to rely 
upon non-Arabic sources, likewise presented 
extraordinary textual problems to the scholar. 
The historian, Hamzah al-Lsfahani, quotes the 
following remark of Abu Ma'Sar al-Balhi (d. 886) : 
" Most chronological data are faulty and cor- 
rupt. The era of a particular people is used to 
date (the events of) a certain period which often 
extends over a very great number of years. 
In the transmission of those dates from book- 
to book, and. from one language to the other, 
mistakes are bound to slip in. Thus it happens 
that figures which are either too high or too 
low are given for the number of years which 
elapsed between certain events. For instance, 
the Jewish chronology of the number of years 
which elapsed between Adam, Noah, and the 
other prophets, and peoples which they mention 
in their historical works ( 2 ), is full of mistakes. 
Their various estimates differ considerably from 
each other and are in contradiction with the 
indications of many other (independent) sources. 
Persian chronology, too, obviously is greatly 
confused and full of mistakes, in spite of the 
fact that during the whole period of its existence 
the Persian rule was never interrupted (and the 
same chronological tradition waspreserved) " ( 3 ). 
AI-Balhi's statement may be compared with 
al-Biruni's complaint about the confusing dis- 
crepancies which the latter found in the various 
sources he used with regard to chronological 
data( 4 ). Eutychius, for instance, attributes to 
one of the various Ptolemies a reign of ten 
years' duration, but adds that other manuscripts 
speak of twelve years ( 5 ). 



(') Hunayn, Risdlah No. 129. 

( 2 ) '• And the synchronization of Jewish events 
with the history of other peoples, about which 
information is contained in Jewish sources"! 

( 3 ) Hamzah, Ta'rih 9 ff., quoted by Sahawi, 
ridn 83. 

( l ) Biruni, Aidr, Ms. 'TJmumi (Istanbul) 4GG7, 
p. 127 f. 

( 6 ) Eutychius, Annates 1. 8G (Beirut-Paris- 
Leipzig 190«. CSCO, Scriptorcs Syr., Ser. Ill, 
Vol. 6). 
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9. Variant Readings. 

Variant readings may result from changes 
which the author of a work himself made in 
one or the other copy of his work during his 
lifetime. The existence of such " author's var- 
iant readings" has of late been recognized by 
classical philologists in Greek and Latin liter- 
ature. Arabic literature, which has much less 
been exposed to the selective process of time, 
abounds in variant readings of this kind. Many 
authors tell us that they continued to work- 
on their manuscripts and to improve them 
long after their publication ( l ). 

In theory, however, authors seem to have 
been aware of the confusion which might 
result from such alterations after publication. 
Their attitude is well expressed in an anecdote 
ascribed to al-Juhiz. This anecdote has been 
transmitted through as-Sfili (al-Marzubaui <as- 
S&li < Yahya b. 'Ali < Yahya's father), 
whose brilliancy appears to have been much 
greater than his trustworthiness. Although 
the authenticity of the anecdote cannot be estab- 
lished beyond doubt, its significance is obvious: 
Not all Muslim scholars were inclined to make 
changes in their published works. We are told 
that in his Ritdb al-baydn wa-t-tabyin, al-Jahij 
quoted a verse by Malik b. AsimV al-Fazari, in 
which the root Ihn occurred: 

She knows to express herself correctly, 
• and she Ihn from time to time. The 
best way of talking is Ihn. 

The anecdote goes on to say that al-Jahiz 
was mistaken in thinking that Ihn, in this verse, 
was used in its ordinary meaning of "using 
solecisms". 'Ali b. Yahya al-Munajjim noted 
that Ihn here was a synonym of fin "to be in- 
telligent, witty". He suggested to al-Jahiz 
that he change the passage in the Kitab al- 
baydn, or omit it altogether. Al-Jahiz, howev- 
er, refused to follow Ibn al-Munajjinrs advice, 



(') A practical demonstration of the problem 
in question is given by W. Cureton, An Ac- 
count of the Autograph MS. of the First Volume 
of Ibn Khallikun's Biographical Dictionary, in 
JRAS 0. 233-8 (184J J. ' 



saying: "What can I do with something that 
has been carried oft' by messengers on horse- 
back!" (»). If a quotation could not be traced 
in the autograph of the author, it was not 
considered likely to be a later addition by the 
author or someoue else. In such a case, Yaqut 
blamed failure of memory, which caused his 
second-hand source to givn an inaccurate quo. 
tatiou, for the resulting confusion ( 2 ). 

Another source of variant readings was the 
habit of scholars and writers to leave blank 
spaces in their works for the later insertion, 
by themselves or others, of data which were 
not known to them at the time of writing. The 
author of the Fihrist, for instance, was told by 
Zaydis that there existed many more writings 
by the imam an-Ntisir li-1-Haqq than he him- 
self had seen. He, therefore, asks the reader 
to insert the titles of those writings in their 
proper places, if they should come across them( :! ). 
At-Ta'alibi does not conceal his regret that his 
great poetical anthology did not contain more 
than three specimens of the elephant qasidahs, 
which the sa^ib Ibn *Abbad had asked his poets 
to compose. He adds that if he should later 
find other poems of this group he would insert 
them in his work ( J ). In biographical works, a 
blank space was often left for the later in- 
sertion of a certain date ( 5 ). It may also be 



(!) Murtada, Amdli 1. 11 f.; 'Askari, Taxi, if; 
Bakri, La' all 1. 1G f.; Yaqut, Ir.sdd G. oof. (Mar- 
goliouth), 1G. 80 f. (Cairo). 

Ibn Qutaybah, 'Uyiln, introduction, agrees 
with al-Jahiz's interpretation of the verse (cf. 
also Murtada, loc. cit.). Qudamah, Xaqd an-natr 
124 f. who makes no mention of al-Jahiz, as- 
sumes that Ihn here means "to be witty". 

The passage referred to is found in Jaliiz, 
Baydn 1. G3; 02 (Cairo 1313), 1. 135; 193 f. (Cai- 
ro 1351). 

Another purpose of the anecdote is to em- 
phasize the wide dissemination of the Kitab al- 
baydn. 

( 2 ) Yaqut, IrSud G. 197 (Margoliouth), 1G. 317 f. 
(Cairo). 

( ;! ) FihrLst 193 (Fliigel), 274 (Cairo 1348\ Cf. 
also J. Fuck, in ZDM'G 90. 301 (193G). 

(') Ta'alibi, Yatimah 3. 74. — A similar case 
is mentioned by Suyuti, Muzhir 1. 294. 

( 5 ) Of., for instance, Ibn ITallikan 2. 81, 
transl. 3. 320 f. Cf. also A. Mitller, in Actes du 
Sixieme Conores Intern, des Or. tenu en 1S83 a 
Leide 1. 2GG; 273 (Leiden 1884). See below p. 42 a. 
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». Variant Headings 



appropriate to refer here to a statement by Ibn | 
Hajar concerning variant readings in al-Bu- 
li;iri"s Sahih. According to tbe Kitdb annul' 
rijril al-Buhdri of Abu hAValid al-Buji, this 
•scholar saw the authoritative copy of the Sahih, ! 
which was nsed by al-Firabri, and noticed that 
it was incomplete in certain places and that ■■ 
some places were left blank. There were chapter ; 
headings, which were not followed by any hadit, 
and hadits, which were not preceded by any i 
chapter heading. This state of affairs, which : 
persisted in the Buhari tradition, became a I 
source of discrepancies between the various re- ; 
reunions of the Sahih. According to Ion Hajar, | 
it was a sound principle to leave blank spaces 
when it was difficult to find a chapter heading j 
which would accurately express the content of the i 
hadit* mentioned in that particular chapter ('). 

Variant readings and textual confusion were 
the usual result when a work was left unfinished 
at the death of its author. A copyist's note 
describes the situation that arose in the case 
of al-Biruni's Pharmacology ( 2 ). If the author 
or some other scholar decided to bring a work 
«p to date, he was likely to present later gen- 
erations with philological puzzles. At-Tabari's 
History commonly ended with the year 302, but 
Ibn -al-Atir knew of manuscripts of the work 
which included the year 303 ( 3 ). 

If the author of a work or someone else pre- 
pared one or more new editions of a work, a 
blending of the various editions might lead to 
the creation of variant readings. ITunayn re- 
peatedly corrected his translation of Galen's 
IIfo'i cpiKuxcov Suvdwewv, and, therefore, he felt 

c pelled to forewarn the scholars who would 

u«e his translation, that they might find man- 
uscripts with different texts ( 4 ). I.Iunayn's Ri- 
"dah was constantly corrected and brought up 
to date, and actually exists in two recensions ( 5 ). 
If an author was confronted with two different 
r>'<eiisii>ns of a work translated from a foreign 
language and the original text was not acces- 



i 1 ) <'t. Ibn FTajar, Path; Qastallani 1. 23 f., 
'"itc!. ul.so Brockelmann, GAL 1. 158. 

(-) Ilintni, Phttrmacoloqi) 2, transl. 23. 

< 3 Ibn al-Atir. Kdmil "s. 34. anno 302. Of. 
; »^-> the introduction to Tabari, p. xv. 

I I Uunayn, Jiisdlah No. 13; Maqdlah 78. 

( ) Uunayn. Haqalah. 



sible, he was not able to decide which recension 
followed the original more closely. In connec- 
tion with Genesis 3. 24, Ibn Hazm was confronted 
with this problem ( l ). Al-Jahiz's Kitdb al- 
baydn ira-t-tabyin was extant in two different 
recensions (nun hat an), the more recent one of 
which was better and more correct ( 2 ). Of the 
many manuscripts of the Arabic translation of 
the Huddyndmah not two were alike, according 
to Mfisa. b. 'Isa al-Kisrawi (*). This probably 
was the result of the existence of different re- 
censions. However, it might not have been the 
result of the existence of different recensions 
that al-Ma'arri had at his disposal a number 
of divergent manuscripts of as-Siraffs Com- 
mentary on Sibawayh's Grammar, among which 
he only considered reliable the one written 
by 'All b. isa (<). 

In poetry it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween variant readings, which originated in the 
process of literary transmission, and those which 
resulted from different recensions. The philol- 
ogists who worked on Arabic poetry led a hope- 
less struggle against the nonchalance of poets 
and lovers of poetry. "What A. Musil says with 
regard to the modern Ruwala, also applies to 
the Bedouin and, with certain modifications, 
the city poetry of ancient times: "Often the 
poet insists that a verse was at first worded in 
such and such a way, but his friends contradict 
him. This makes him exclaim that all the ver- 
sions are good and original, and he ends by 
appealing to the omniscience of Allah "( 5 ). 

It often happens that verses ascribed to a 
certain poet cannot be traced in his collected 
poems. A verse by 'Adi b. Zayd al-Tbadi was 
allegedly recited to al-Ma'arri from a copy of 
'Adi's dhedn. However, it could not be found 
in any of a number of manuscripts of the diirdn, 
and was not even contained in the copy which 
was preserved in the 7><ir al-'ilm in Bagdad ( n ). 



(») Ibn Hazm, Milal 1. 121. 

(-) Yaqfit, Triad G. 70 (Margoliouth), 10. 100 
(Cairo). 

( 3 ) I.Iamzah, Ta'rih 10 f. 

(■») Ma'arri, Letters Xo. 10; p. 30 f. 

( 5 ) A. Musil, The Manners and Customs of 
the Jtn-ala Bedouins 284 (New York I02S). 

(°) Ma'arri, Gujrdn 10, transl. in JBAS 
1900. 047 f. 
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According to al-Ma*arri, a verse attributed to 
'Abid b. al-Abras was found not in all copies 
of 'Abid'a diicdn, but only in some of them ('). 
At-Ta'alibi was unable to locate in the diicdn 
of as-Sari al-Kiiuli ar-Raffa' averse wbich the 
poet was reported to have recited to Ibn Jinni 
indicating that it was his own product. At- 
Taalibi appears to have been of the opinion 
that as-Sari might have been the author of the 
verse, even though it was not included in the 
edition of his diwdn (*). Many divergences in 
the manuscripts of ud-Dabbi's iUu/addaliydt 
were observed by Yaqut ( 3 ). 

_ Since the subject of variant readings and 
different recensions in poetical literature is 
almost inexhaustible, only one more example 
of the handling of poetical variant readings may 
be quoted here. It is found in a very late 
author, Dawud al-Anfaki, who died in 1599. 
Quoting two proverbial verses on the subject 
that loves makes blind {*), al-Antaki attempts 
to evaluate the available variant readings of 
these verses: 



" I ( 6 ) do not notice all defects of a 
triend, or some of them, whenever I see 
(them). 

The eye of love is dull (and unwill- 
ing to perceive) any defects, whereas 
tne eye of hate discovers all faults '(' ; ). 



Si! ^ Ia ' arr1 ' <V™» 176, cf. also 172. 

I ) Ta'alibi, Abu t-Tayyib al-Mutanabbl 27. 
Ihe modern edition of ar-Eaffa"s diicdn (Cairo 

, 3 \ ^? S ' lot T c ° ntaiu tl«> verse in Question. 
(Cairo) 7 " 173 ( Mar 8' olioil th), 19. 1C7 

w J* ) n£ £ i PIat< \- C T* Y73lK If th ™ Passage 
lit ™\* n ™* ^ the Muslims from the Arabic 
text of the paraphrase of the Laics, it was cer- 
tainly known to them from Galen's u , ( ,i ^v 
Jtaftov. where it is quoted under Plato's name. 
Antaki also quotes Plato in this connection. 

TW U n^?ri''. ( 85 )« Arabic teKt i«Tj.de 
14 „' i« , . 3£edtc " ia »»«"'»'« van den arts Edzi 
Inn urt Amsterdam 1922. Meded. d. k. Akad. 
van ]\ etenschappen, AJd. Letterkunde, Deel 53 
Sene A); IAU 1. 52Gf. ; Guzfili 2. 99. 

it may, however, be noted that Ibn Qavyim 

;, I Z1 ' UV&!fW 131 ' 1 l,otes the ^se J in 

to lSf 8 tot?e. COnneCt1011 With a 8ayiag aSCribed 

f«r ( !L Witll0U J J ustifica «on, some editions pre- 
iei_ tne second person. 

T'llS t C H rdit ?F t0 Anfaki, as-Sukkari, Ibn Abi 
Mhu in the Jlautur ica-l-manzum (GAL, Sup- j 



In one manuscript I read : ' Or most of them 
: wheal love (himy. The parallelism thus achieved 
j greatly improves the verse. Another manuscript 
; contains the following variant reading: 'Or 
j most of them, even though I see (them)'(i). This 
! reading constitutes a much greater improvement 
j and conveys the idea of the verse in a much 
j less equivocal manner. It removes any impres- 
| sion of weak-sigh tedness on the part of the 
| speaker of the verse. It clearly states: I do 
| not notice his defects, although my vision is 
perfectly normal" («). It will be noted that 
al-Anfaki's judgment is influenced by aesthetic 
considerations and is not guided by the re- 
quirements of philological method. 

Following the precedent set by theologians, 
philosophers also paid attention to variant read- 
ings in their literature. In his Commentary on 
as-Suhrawardi's ffikmat al-i&rdq, Mahmud as- 
Sirfizi (d. 1310) collected the variant readings 
which he found in the manuscripts of as-Suh- 
rawardi's work, such as jarraduha, or jazza'uM, 



plement 1. 138), and Bakri, La'ali (not in the 
Egyptian edition), considered Jarir as the author 

H , i'Tn^T 86 ^ ^ ere ? S a8 -Sanrani ascribed 
them to Ah Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah, Raw* ah 
151, quotes them under the name of Jarir The 
modern editions of Jarir's diicdn and the Va- 
I qauf do not contain the verses. 

! f« ^.T'nM 1 *!' ^ a ? cribe tLe ™ rses in question 

! h tu?'f^ h ; ^u^yiyah b. -Abdallah b. Ja'far 

! lo-t, ^ llb (ct - L ' u «eta»i, Onomastieon Xos. 

12oS4 and 12587). Of., for instance, Mubarncl 

i S"V Z T 2 'U bn ^' ,t ^' bal1 ' ' U *** 3 - '5 f. (Cairo 

Loxe 2jj ,f„ Slims up ■ tlie discussion concerning 

Hajalah ?2 ' °' ^ ^^ Gf ' a]S ° Ibn Abi 
The second verse, which has remained pro- 
verbial among Arabic-speaking people up to 
the present day, is quoted, without the imli- 

p t, ' > ",°f Q t le " a T-^' itS iUltllor ' h i' Huwarizmi. 
Basatl 181; Tawhhli, Saddqah 52; Biruni Mar 
3<; Ciazzah, Ihya' 3. 3L (Cairo 1310); Ja'far b 
Sams al-Hilafah 130; Guzuli 2.322; Salmvi 

The first hemistich of the second verse is 

quoted by Yazdi 'Urddah 10. In a prose con 
text, the second hemistich is quoted by Ga/- 
zali, lhyd' 3. 50 (Cairo 1346). i 

( x ) Ida kuntu raiyan — idd kuntu rddivan - 
ica-m kuntu rd'iyan. ' 

( 3 ) Anfaki 14. 
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for harrariihd; qablahd, for qablahu, etc. (*). In 
the Commentary on Ibn Sina's Marat, which lie 
finished in the year J 240-7 ( s ), at-Tusi twice 
mentions the occurrence of variant readings in 
the manuscripts of the J.sdrdt ( 3 ). 

Occasionally, the existence of variant read- 
ings is due to the fact that somewhere in the 
course of transmission, the text of a work was 
corrected by scholars or copyists. For instance, 
Ibn Sidah is listed by Yaqut under the name 
of 'All b. Ahmad ( 4 ). Yaqut's source was al- 
Humaydi. Ibn Ba.skuwal, however, has "All b. 
Ism;Vil-( 5 ). Manuscripts of Sa'id al-Andalu- 
si's Tabaqdt, as Yaqut notices, vacillated be- 
tween 'All b. Muhammad and "All b. Ismail ( fi ). 
Consequently, it would seem that the doubtful 
name of the father of Ibn Sidah had given rise 
to corrections in certain manuscripts of the 
Tabaqdt. 

A more complicated example of a similar 
nature can be traced to a.s-Sahrastani's Kitdb 
al-milal Ka-n-nihal. In his biography of the 
famous theologian, Abu Ilamid Ahmad b. Mu- 
hammad al-Isfarayini (d. 1010), as-Subki ( 7 ) calls 
attention to the fact that among a group of 
"philosophers", as-Sahrastani mentions a cer- 
tain Abu Hiimid Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Isfi- 
zari ( 8 ) whom some people erroneously identi- 
fied with the theologian. In fact, there was a 

. (') Sirazi 20."); 21-1. "Since no manuscript of 
Sirazi was at my disposal, I could not make 
sure that the references to variant readings 
are no additions of the modern oriental editor. 
This, however, is unlikely. 
H Cf. HIT 1.3(12. 

( 3 ) Tfisi, Hall 2. 87 ; 252 (Istanbul 1200), 
2.48; 3.no pagination (Tehran 1305); 1.82; 2.0 
(Cairo 1325). The reference is to Ibn Siua, 
Ixurdt 10!); 100. 

( 4 ) Yaqut, Mad 5. 84 f. (Margoliouth), 12. 
23L f. (Cairo). Yaqut is quoted by Safadi, 
Xakt 201. l 3 ■ 

{") Cf. Ibn Baskuwal 410. 

( ,J ) The latter form is found in the modern 
edition of Sa'id, Tabaqdt 77, transl. 141 f. 

(') Subki, Tabaqdt 3. 27. 

( K ) Hahrasti'ini 348, transl 2. 212 f. Cf. also 
F. Rosenthal, Ahmad, b. at-Tayyih as-Sitralisi 
: >5 n. 104 (New Haven 1043'. Amci: Or. Set: 20). 

Isfizari is the vocalization indicated by Sam- , 
r ani, Ansdb. YaqiU, Mu'jam, lias Asli(u)z;"iri (as I 
well as Asfarnyiui). The original Persian form 
of the name of the town, to which Isfizari is 
the ninhnh, conseijTiently, was *Axpzdr. 



manuscript of the Milal, which had al-Isfarayini, 
instead of al-Isfizari. As-Subki contends that the 
theologian Abu I.I am id Ahmad b. Muhammad al- 
Isfarayini, and the philosopher, Abu Ilamid Ah- 
mad b. Muhammad al-Isfizari, are two different 
persons. According to al-Bayhaqi (*), there ex- 
isted an outstanding philosopher by the name of 
Abu Ilamid Ahmad b. Ishaq al-Isfizari. As-Sah- 
rastani might have had this man in mind and by 
mistake given him the patronymic of the famous 
theologian, so that he originally wrote Abu Ila- 
mid Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Isfizari. Some 
later copyist, thinking of the theologian, then 
changed al-Isfizari to al-Isfarayini. Or as-Sah- 
rastani might originally have included the theo- 
logian among the philosophers, and someone 
else corrected the presumed mistake, under the 
impression that the philosopher al-Isfizari was 
meant here. At any rate, the variant readings, 
which caused some trouble to as-Subki, appear- 
to have been the result of an attempted cor- 
rection of as-Sahrastani's text. 



10. Conjectural Criticism. 

Some instances of deliberate corrections of 
the transmitted text of certain works have al- 
ready been mentioned ( 2 ). Industrious scholars 
used to cover the manuscripts in their posses- 
sion with "corrections and emendations (ishihdt). 
The books of Ibn al-Matrau (d. 1191), who was 
an insatiable reader and good copyist and who 
disliked collectanea and, therefore, copieil for 
himself a large collection of individual small 
pamphlets, showed numerous vestiges of cor- 
rections when Ibn AM Usaybi'ah investigated 
them ( 3 ). It was, however, left to the individual 
scholar to decide whether he was satisfied with 
the mere collection of variant readings, or wheth- 



(*) liayhaqi, Tatimmah 75 f. One manuscript 
of the work has Muhammad, instead of Ahmad 
(liayhaqi, Tatimmah 324). 

( 2 ) I am not prepared to say whether the 
conjectural Bible criticism which has been 
ascribed to Ismail al-'Ukbari was influenced 
by certain Muslim intellectual currents, or 
rather was an internal Jewish development under 
the influence of the tiqqi'ine ndjrrim, cf. Qirqisani. 
Ana-dr 1.56 and 151 ff. 

(••■) I A IT 2. 17S. 
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er he considered it advisable to express his 
preference for one particular reading ('). 

In general, Muslim scholars seem to have 
been reluctant to emend the text of a manu- 
script. The unavoidable hazards of conjectural 
criticism appear to have been fully realized. 
Al-Jabiz implicitly expressed his disapproval 
of conjectural criticism when he remarked how 
difficult it was to discover textual mistakes in 
a manuscript (*). The same attitude is revealed 
in a discussion which is contained in at-Taw- 
hidi's Muqdbamt ( 3 ). According to at-Tawhidi, 
this discussion took place between two cele- 
brated masters of Arabic prose in the tenth 
century, Abu Bakr al-Huwarizmi and Ibrahim 
as-Subi'. The former raised the following ques- 
tion: "If a passage in a certain work is some- 
what faulty, if the metre of a certain verse 
is in disorder, or a certain expression used in 
the wrong place, ask a writer, secretary, orator, 
or poet to change the (faulty) expression, to 
employ another phrase, or to alter the meaning 
(of the unsatisfactory passage), and you will 
find-that their ability is not equal to the task, 
.that they simply cannot do it, and that they 
feel perplexed vis-a-vis this type of work. If 
they were to produce a new poem or to com- 
pose an improvised epistle, they would do it 
with much less difficulty and much faster. What 
is the explanation of this phenomenon"? As- 
SabPs explanation moves along the following 
lines: When they approach a new task, intel- 
lectual workers are driven by a creative impulse 
which helps them to carry through their work 
successfully. This particular type of relationship 
exists only between a work and its author. 
Any third person would lack the creative im- 
pulse. His acquaintance with the work would 
enable h[m to follow the lead of the author and 
carry him just to the point where the author 
left off, but he would not be able to go on on 
his own and correct the author's style and 
ideas. 

The type of conjectural criticism which al- 
ITuwarizmi and as-Sabi' have in mind is not 
the philological one. They are not concerned 
with establishing the genuine text of the author 



(*) Of., for instance, Qastallfuri 1.89; 121 f. 
( 2 ) See above p. 22 b, n. 1. 
— • {*) Tawhidi, Muqdbasdt 153 f. 



of a certain work, but they think of improving 
the author's texr. The difficult distinction be- 
tween the best and the most genuine text was 
hardly ever made in the manuscript age, but. 
as the passage in the Muqdbasdt shows, Muslim 
scholars came rather close to nn understanding 
of the particular problems connected with textual 
emendations. 

Certain common copying mistakes, such as 
the substitution of sab' "seven" for tin' "nine", 
and vice versa, were easily detected. Ibn al- 
Jazari considered the year 127 the most likely 
date of the death of 'Asim b. Bahdalah; he 
thought that a clerical mistake might have 
caused ai-Ahwazi (and the majority of scholars) 
to advocate the year 129(>). The text of al- 
Bulmri's Sahih gave rise to the discussion wheth- 
er in a certain passage, iydhu might be a cler- 
ical mistake and should be corrected to an- 
biyd'ahl, and whether 'inda might have taken 
the place of an original li-i/ayr ( 2 ). Confronted 
with a chronologically impossible statement (Ibn 
Jlajar as quoted by) as-Sahawi suggested, with 
reserve, the conjectural addition of Ibn, in order 
to gain an acceptable text ( 3 ). 

Fahr ad-din ar-Efizi's Commentary on Ibn 
Sina's ISarat contains a fine example of conjec- 
tural criticism ( 4 ). Ibn Sina rejects the theory 
that bodies are composed of an either finite or 
infinite number of atoms. In his discussion 
of the latter alternatis'e, Ibn Sina assumes the 
possibility that there might be a multiplicity 
(ktiirak) of a finite number of units (dhdd) which 
exceeds in volume the basic unit, and further, 
that "accretions among it/them might become 
possible in all dimensions... (ica-amkanut-i-l- 
iild/dtu baynahd fl jami'i l-jihdti)". Fahr ad- 
din, referring the suffix -ltd in baynahd to the 
preceding al-kuirah, suggests to read: It «- 
amhanat- i-l-itldjdtv. baynahd < ica-bayna gay- 
rilul > fi jami i l-jihdti, which he explains as: 



(!) Ibn al-Jazari, Udyah 1.348C, quoted bv 
Taskopriizadeh, Mi/tdh 1.377. Of. also Ibn al- 
Jazarl (fit yah 2. 308. 

("-') Qastallani 1.80; 125. In these cases, 
Qastallani does not favor the assumption of 
clerical mistakes. 

( 3 ) Sahawi, I'ldn 9. 

(') Fahr ad-diu Rfizi, Narh al-HArilt 2. 17 
(Istanbul 1290), 1. 12 (Cairo 1325), ad Ibn Sina, 
Udrdt 91. 
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J.inkanat-i-1-iildtdtu bayna tilka l-kairati ica- 
bayiM (jayriM fi jnmi'i l-jihuti. He adds that 
his suggestion lucks manuscript support, hut lie 
ventures to think tluifc "the omission of those 
(added) words was a clerical mistake either on 
the part of Ibn Sinii himself, or on the part 
of wine copyist, or Ibn Sina intentionally omit- 
ted tiie words, because the context made it 
unnecessary to mention them expressly". 

Although Fahr ad-din had a keen analytical 
mind, his emendation shared the fate of many 
seemingly brilliant results of conjectural criti- 
cism. Af-Tusi correctly states that the suffix 
■kd in baynahd refers not to al-katrah as Fahr 
ad-din assumed, but to al-dhdd, and the text 
would thus seem to be in perfect order ( x ). 

Eventually, Muslim scholars no longer both- 
ered to Sad oat whether a mistake in a man- 
uscript, which required emendation, originated 
with the author of the work or whether it origi- 
nated in the process of transmission. It was 
considered tactful to blame the copyist for what- 
ever mistakes were considered unworthy of a 
famous author. When Taskopriizadeh found, 
in aa-Suyiiti's Itqdfi, a reference to a Qur'dn 
commentary by al-Hiraqi, but was unable to 
find any other reference to such a commentary, 
he suggested that a copyist, and not as-Suyfiti, 
was to blame for the reading al-Hiraqi, which 
should be corrected to al-ITawfi ( 2 ). Hajji Ha- 
lifah recommends to authors of commentaries 
to be polite in the expression of their dissent. 
In this connection, he praises the civil and rev- 
erential attitude of certain outstanding com- 
mentators who tried to pat the blame for the 
mistakes of their authors upon the copyists ( 3 ). 

(') Tusi, gall 2. 10 (Istanbul 1200), 2. 5 f. 
(Tehran 1305), 1. 9f. (Cairo 1325). It should, 
however, be mentioned that kalruh directly pre- 
cedes the sentence under discussion, while uhdd 
is farther removed from it. 

(*) Taskopriizadeh, Mittdh 1. 438. For al- 
I.Iawfi, cf. Brockelmanu, 'GAL 1. 411. I did not 
succeed in tracing Taskopriizadek's reference 
to the Itqdn. 

( 3 ) HH 1. 89. Xabulusi's reference to cler- 
ical negligence which might have caused the 
omission of the biography of Ibn Misma' from 
Ibn Abi Ya'la's Tabaqdt, could be understood 
as a polite gesture, if iu another place of his 
work. Xabulusi would not directly blame Ibn 
Abi \a'la for an alleged omission (Xabulusi, 
Muhtaxar Tabaqdt al-#ani<bUah 19; 332). 



11. Abbreviations. 

The harassed copyists of manuscripts wel- 
comed any means which could shorten their 
tedious task. Manuscript literature constituted 
a fertile ground for the growth of abbreviations. 
Printing finally put a stop to their excessive 
and uncontrolled use. An exception to this 
rule may be found in the Hebrew literature of 
European Jews, where abbreviations became 
comparatively more frequent in printed books 
than they had been in manuscripts^). The 
shorthand character of the Arabic script made 
it largely superfluous for Arabic writers to 
invent and use large numbers of abbreviations. 
The fact that nothing except the peculiar 
brevity of Arabic writing is responsible for the 
scarcity of Arabic abbreviations is confirmed 
by the spontaneous appearance of unusual ab- 
breviations as soon as Arabic is written in 
another script, such as the Hebrew square 
characters used in J udaeo- Arabic literature. 

A study of the known Arabic abbreviations 
might lead to the conclusion that theological 
works, with their predilection for accuracy and 
detail, accounted for the introduction of abbre- 
viations into Arabic scholarly literature. The 
combinations of letters which appear in the 
beginning of certain surahs of the Qur'dn (al- 
huriif al-mnqatta'ah) may have been abbrevia- 
tions. At any rate, they were considered as 
such by some scholars ( 2 ). Theology may be 
credited with .the invention of abbreviations 
such as j (T), for icaslah, and s ( " ), for . Hadd 
(Saddah, taMid), which form part of the system 
of vowel' signs, and other auxiliary characters 
which were invented in order to achieve an 
unequivocal understanding of the Qur'dn text. 
Additional elaborate systems of abbreviations 
soon came into use in scholarly circles, which 



(') For abbreviations in the Hebrew Old 
Testament, cf. W. Gesenius-G. Bergstriisser, 
Mcbraixche Grammaiik 1. 33 (Leipzig 19LS). In 
connection with the facts mentioned here, the 
existence of the Masoretic abbreviations and 
related material should not be overlooked. 

(-) Of. 2uildeke-Schwally, Gvschichte des Qo- 
rdns 2. 09 f. (Leipzig 1919). 
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tried to preserve in writing the subtleties of 
Qur'an recitation. Abu J a' far as-Sajauandi 
(12th cent.) is credited with being the inventor 
of a system of abbreviations which indicate the 
prescribed pauses ('). Al-Qasim b. Firrnh as- 
Sa{ibi (d. 1191) used abbreviations to indicate 
the various authoritative Qur'dn readers or 
groups of Quran readers ( 2 ). For abbreviations 
used in the works on traditions one may con- 
venieutly compare the editions of al-Bnhari's 
SaMK (*), Ibn al-Atir's Usd, or the works of ad- 
Oahabi and Ibn I.Iajar. Al-Yiinitii (d. 1302) 
employed the letters of the alphabet for the 
designation of the various editions which 
he collated for his recension of al-Buliuri's 
§ahih (<). . 

It may be noted iu this connection that in 
classical antiquity a small number of nomina 
sacra formed the starting point of a system of 
theological abbreviations and gradually led to 
the increased use of a certain type of Greek 
and, especially, Latin abbreviations ( 5 ). At first, 
a feeling of religious awe caused the scribes to 
avoid the full, uuabbreviated forms of those 
sacred words, which occurred so very frequently 
in religious texts. Later, practical considera- 
tions made it advisable to retain the use of the 
abbreviated forms, long after the motive of 
religious awe was gone. 



(!) Cf. Silvestre de Sacv, D'uii trade des 
pauses dans la lecture do I' Alcoran (Manuserit 
reman, No. 531,), iu Notices et Extra its !). 111-0 
(Paris 1813). Cf. also Brockelmann, GAL 1.408, 
and Onente Moderno 7. oSG (1927). In the pref- 
ace to his translation of the Qur'dn (Vol. 1, 
p. XIX, Lahore 1937-8), 'Abdullah Yusuf All 
mentions that Professor Zafar 1'qbiil has pre- 
pared a history of the punctuation marks in the 
Quran. 

( 2 ) Cf. Silvestre de Sacy, Notice d'un manu- 
sent Arabe de VAlcoran, in Notices et Extraits 
9. 91 f. (Paris 1813). Cf. also Brockelmann, GAL 
1.409, and Ibn Haldun, Muquddimah 43S. 

According to Ibn al-Jazaii, Cray ah 2. 20, Fir- 
rnh is Ferro (iron). 

( :i ) Older manuscripts seem to contain less 
abbreviations than the more recent ones, cf the 
manuscript recension of Ibn Sa'adah, published i 
by E. Levi-Provencal, 14 (Paris 1928. Publ. de i 
I'lnst. des Hautes-Et. Mar. 19). 

(*) Qastallani 1. 40 f. Cf. J. Fiick, in ZDMG 
0O.79ff. (193G). Cf. above, p. 17 b, u. 2. 

( 5 ) L. Traube, Nomina Sacra (Munich 1907). 



However, in the period and in the surround- 
ings, in which Muslim scholarship came into 
being, the use of abbreviations was generally 
practiced. It would, therefore, hardly be correct 
to credit Muslim theology with being the 
exclusive source of Arabic abbreviations. The 
influence of theological literature might have 
been operative in the philosophical works of a 
late period which adopted the use of abbrevia- 
tions. Those abbreviations have been described 
by 'Almawi. They are, for instance, found in 
the lithograph edition (Tehran 1303) of part of 
Ibn Sinn's Kitdb ag-sifd' which uses mh, for 
muhal; m', for ma'liil; Id ndih, for Id mahdlah : 
Id yh, for Id yaldil ; kk, for ka-ddlika ; al-mqs, 
for al-maqx&d; z, for zdhir ; yq, for yuqdl, and h, 
for Idna'idin. The use of the abbreviation s, 
for Sibawayh, in al-Bagdadi's Hizdnat al-adab, 
may likewise be an imitation of theological ab- 
breviations. 

It would, however, seem far-fetched to look 
for a theological model in the case of the poet 
TJtman b. 'All as-§iqilli, who signed his poems 
with the first letter of his name, ' ( l ). Certain 
marginal notes, which contained corrections of 
mistakes in poetical and grammatical texts, 
were marked by some authors with the letter t, 
a usage which was hardly inspired by religious 
scholarship (*). Astrological manuscripts, which 
use abbreviations for the indication of the names 
of the quoted authorities, appear to continue an 
ancient practice, rather than borrow from Muslim 
theological literature. In the astrological an- 
thology which he composed in the year 1113-4, 
ad-Damagaui started out with a list of the fol- 
lowing abbreviations, which he used throughout 
his work: h, for Hermes; Walls (Valens), re- 
mains unabbreviated ; I, for Dorotheus ; tin, for 
Ptolemy; nh (?), for Zfulanfarruh al-Andarzgar: 
sb, for Abu 1-Fadl (!) b. al-IIasib ; st (sic, leg. 
Id), for al-Ilasau b. Said b. Nawbaht ("') ; lend, 
for al-Kindi; Sd, for Masailah ; sh, for Said 
b. Bisr; m\ for Abu* Ma'sar ; ku, for Kfisytir ■ 



(') Yaqut, Irsdd 5. 41 (Margoliouth), 12. 137 f. 
(Cairo). 

( 2 ) Cf. Taskopri'tzadeh, Miftdh 1. 100 f., trausl. 
115f., with reference to al-Jawhari's Sikdh. 
The t is supposed to stand for al-Ilatib at- 
Tabrizi. " ' 

Cf. also Marzubani, M-u'jam aX-su'ard' u">l(i. 

( 3 ) Brockelmann, GAL Sicpplciuent 1.391? 
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b. Labbiln ; jz, for Ahmad b. (Muhammad b.) 
"Abd al-Jalil as-Sij»zi; and j (majhil), for anon- 
ymous quotations ('). 

12. References. 

The modern method of referring to some 
work by the number of volume and page is 
based upon the assumption that identical copies 
of that work are available to everybody who 
wishes to consult it, wherever he may be. 
Printing and, to a lesser degree, modern library 
organization, have made this assumption come 
true, at least in theory. However, it obviously 
never applied to the manuscript age. 

Before the invention of printing, scholars 
and writers were obliged to refer to other works 
by quoting the full text, or a shortened version, 
of the passage referred to. There was no other 
satisfactory way of acquainting the reader with 
the used source material. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, there also was no satisfactory \vay r 
of referring back and forth in one's own work. 
The prolixity caused by the lack of a short 
method of reference aud the great demand made 
upon the available space in a book by literal 
quotations had a detrimental influence upon 
the development of Muslim scholarship. Iu 
vain authors at all times reminded themselves 
(and their readers) that they should be brief, 
that leiigthiness was boring, that the shorter 
the work, the better ( 2 ). The amount of material 
which had to be taken into consideration, in- 
creased from century to century. The only way 
to preserve all the valuable material which 
deserved to be saved was to incorporate it in 
exten$o in the new work. Thus, the space left 
for the presentation of new, original material 
shrank steadily, aud the growth of independent 
research was impelled. 

It was even difficult to describe the size of 
a book, or of part of a book. Frequently, books 
are referred to as " small " or " big " ( a ). The 



(M Ms. or. Princeton 970 (= 512 K). Cf. also 
Brockelimuiii, GAL Supplement 1.601. 

( 3 ) Of., foriustauee, A Mez, Abulkdsim VIII f. 
(Heidelberg 100:2). 

( 3 ) For the identical western practice, which 
continued well into modern times, cf., for in- 
stance, G. L. Delhi Vida, Riccrche nulla formn- 



number of leaves or quires which a book con- 
tained was also often indicated. If a greater 
degree of accuracy was considered desirable, 
the size of the paper was given. Thus, when 
the author of the Fihrkt states that the products 
of a certain poet cover a certain number of 
leaves, he makes it clear that Sulaymdni paper 
of twenty lines to the page is meant ( l ). Ibn 
Sina's marvelous scholarly productivity was 
impressed upon later generations by his pupil, 
al-Juzajani, who states that in a single night 
Ibn Sina wrote five quires (ajzd') of ten leaves 
each, of the size called ar-ruU al-Jir'aivnii*). 

Inferences to a whole book, chapter, or 
section, are by their very nature highly inac- 
curate. Al-Birfini, for instance, considers it 
superfluous to dwell upon the difficult subject 
of the fixation of the actual dates of the new 
moon in his chronological work. Therefore, he 
simply refers the student to the Zij of al-Bat- 
•tani, or to that of Habas al-Husib ( ;! ). In his 
Suluk, al-Maqrizi wishes to present a brief 
summary of ancient history, and to this end, 
he refers to other works from his pen. However, 
he does not attempt to give an exact indication 
of the passages which the reader should consult 
but refers to such vague topics as "Persian 
kings ", or " Arab tribes ". " Look it up (rdji'hti; 
ta'ammalhu "), al-Maqrizi advises the reader ( 4 ). 
However, in these and similar cases, the reader 
was certain to have considerable difficulties in 
identifying the reference. 

Passages which occupy a conspicuous place 
in a work can be easily located. In the intro 
ductiou of the third part of the lmtiV, at-Tawhidi 
resumes a discussion which had been interrupted 
by a lenghty digression, and refers the reader 
back to the "first page of the third part"( 5 ). 
But, in general, it is difficult to locate a specific 
passage in a manuscript. The realization of 
this difficulty caused al-HaJib al-Bagdadi to 



zione del pih untico fondo del manoscritti dclla 
Biblioteca Vaticaua 203 f. (Citta del Vaticano 
1930. Studi c Te-sti 02). 

(>) Fihrist 159 (Fliigel), 227 (Cairo 13-18). 

(-') IAU 2. S. 

( :! ) Biruni, A tar 190. 

(») Maqrizi, Siiltik 1. 11. 

Cf. also Gnzzali, Munqid 115 ; 118; Qastallani 
1. 432 : fal-yurdja. 

( 5 ) Tawhidi, Lata 2. 183. 
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follow an alphabetical arrangement in his His- 
tory of Bnfjddd. His example was imitated by 
numerous local historians. According to the 
Hatib's declared intention, the alphabetical ar- 
rangement was to facilitate consultation of his 
voluminous work: " .... I have frequently noticed 
that people wished to consult some very useful 
ami excellent book for a special problem ami 
were unable to find the relevant passage. They 
spent their time searching for that passage, and 
eventually gave up their search, although they 
needed that particular information and should 
have been able to lotate the passage " ('). 

Under these circumstances, it is strange that 
religious considerations influenced the Hatib so 
that he slightly modified the alphabetical ar- 
rangement. In honor of the Prophet, all persons 
by the name of Muhammad are mentioned before 
all others ( s ). Another disruption of the alphabet- 
ical order is more difficult to explain. Since, the 
oldest and most prominent hadit scholar who 
resided in Bagdad was the author of the Sirah, 
Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Yasar, he and others 
by the name of Muhammad b. Ishaq precede 
all other Muhammads. ' 

Similar deviations from the alphabetical or- 
der can frequently be observed in later authors. 
In his voluminous biographical dictionary, as- 
Safadi starts out with the biography of tire 
Prophet, Muhammad. " For a twofold blessing ", 
this biography is followed by the biographies 
of persons called Muhammad b. Muhammad. 
In his Tahflib at-Tahdlb, Ibn JTajar follows his 
source, al-Mizzi's Tahdib al-Kamdl ft ma' r if at 
ar-rijal, and gives the persons called Ahmad 
and Muhammad precedence over all other per- 
sons whose names begin with the letter ' and m, 
respectively. And ad-Damiri's Zoology starts 
out with al-asad, the lion, because it is the 
noblest of all animals ! 

In spite of these irregularities, references 
to, or within, works which were alphabetically 
arranged could be located with comparative 
ease. Also, in works in which there was some 
similar kind of arrangement, as, for instance, 
in the Hizdnat al-adab, where the. individual 



(«) Tank Buiidad 1.314. 
- O The Ilatib appears to have been preceded 
in this respect by al-Buhari, in the Ta'rih al- 
kabu; Sahawi, I'ldn 110. 



xaicdkid were numbered, it was convenient to 
refer back and forth, in this particular iustance, 
by the number of the verse in questional 
However, Ibn Hallikan felt obliged to apologize 
when he made a cross reference iu his biograph- 
ical dictionary. He says that only his desire 
for brevity caused him to dispense with an ex- 
tensive quotation (-'). Indeed, an author could 
not be sure whether all volumes of a large: 
work, iucluding the one to which he referred! 
back, were iu the hands of the reader. 

Ibn AM Usaybi'ah noticed with approval 
Ibn al-Bayfar's method of reference to the 
works on medicinal herbs by Dioscurides and 
Galen. Ibn al-Bayfar referred to them by the 
number of the particular book and the number 
of the specific entry therein ( :! ). Ibn AM Usay. 
bi'ah has also preserved for us a singular in 
stance of the use of references to the pages of 
a manuscript. His teacher, Yaqub b. Saqlab, 
was a much better scholar than his contempo- 
raries, IAU says, in that he was exact with 
regard to his quotations from Galen and even 
quoted large portions literally, as IAD" convinced 
himself by checking the quotations with the 
original. Moreover, " frequently he referred to 
a statement by Galen and said : ' Galen made 
this statement on such and such a leaf of such 
and such a book (maqdlah) of his work on... (in 
this place, Ibn Saqlab mentioned the title of 
that particular work of Galen's) '. The reference 
was to the manuscript (of Galen's works) in Ibn 
Saqlab's possession. He had read it so often 
and was so familiar with it that he could quote 
it in this manner "('). 

Ibn Saqlab's procedure impressed Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah, because it was very unusual. For 
him, it merely was an exhibition of Ibn Saqlab's 



P) Bagdadi, Hizdnah 1.327; 407 f. : 449 (Dm- 
laq 1209), 2.103; 353; 3.23 (Cairo 1348-9). 

• !• " I H I \ al - Jazari ' 8 Vdyuh, uross references, 
indicated by yu ti, taqaddama, and mirdbuhu, are 
made for each scholar who might be known bv 
another name than the one under which he 
was entered. 

(*) Ibn Hallikan 1.509; 2.80; 243- transl 
3 71; 317; 4.102. Of. also Yaqut, Irtdd 6. 117 
(Margohouth), 10.174 (Cairo). 

( :i ) IAU 2. 133. References to the numbers' 
of the specific entries do not appear in Ibn 
al-Bavtar. 

( 4 ) IAU 2.214. 
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thorough knowledge. He obviously did not think \ teenth century, such as Ibn Tagribirdi in his 
of imitating Ibn Saqliib's method of reference, | Xvjfnn, or those of still later times, such as 
which, in the manuscript age, indeed was a j Ibn al-'Imad (d. 1070), show considerable con- 
sistency in the indication of the end of their 
quotations. Most frequently they use intake! 
for this purpose. 



very impractical one. 

13; The. Indication of the Errd of a Quotation 



There could hardly ever be any doubt as to 
the beginning of a quotation. However, the 
indication of the end of a quotation was no 
such simple matter. If the quotation was de- 
rived from an oral source, or was considered as 
such, a mere quia was thought a sufficient in- 
dication of the "end quote ". Such qfda, how- 
ever,, could as well indicate the continuation 
of the same quotation. 

The clear and unequivocal indication of the 
end of a quotation interrupts the flow of the 
exposition and, consequently, is contrary to 
the requirements of a good style. Although 
such indication eventually became an established 
scholarly custom, the appearance, on a large 
scale, of expressions denoting the " end quote" 
seems to date back- not beyoud the thirteenth 
century. The following expressions were used, 
nmong others :" This is the text of . . . (Jidda 
nax$ ...)";" these are the remarks of... (hddd 
kalam...; hudihi alfd;..,)"; "this is the state- 
ment of... (Jidda qairi...- htUla md qdla...)". 

Similar expressions are: "Thus far the state- 
ment of... (ild hdhuna qaicl . . . ; ihl hdhuna 
'ibdrat...)"- "here end the remarks of... {hddd 
nihdyat kaldm...)"; "end of the remarks of... 
{hit ah tl md dakurahu, hakdhu, airradahu . . . ; in- 
talul kahlm..., qaicl...- dhir kaldm...)". 

The use of the simple intahd (" end quote ") 
would appear to have come into common use 
fitter that of the fuller expressions. Ibn Hajar 
states that he regularly used intahd, in order 
to indicate that in the place so designated the 
quotation from his principal source ended and 
that the following words were his addition ( 1 k 
Elsewhere, Ibn Hajar remarks that he also used 
qultu, instead of intahd ( a ). Authors of the fif- 



( ] ) Ibn Hajar, Limn 1. 4. 

(-) Ibn Hajar, Tahdib 1. j. Another editorial 
difference between the Linda and the Tahdib 
consists in the use of a c. for zd'idah, in the 
tonner to indicate an additional biography not, 
coiilained i.i the Vmsic work, whereas in' the 



14. The Problem of Footnotes. 

The modern footnote has assumed an im 
portant part in the presentation of the results 
of scholarly research. It h;„:i been recognized 
as the ideal means of removing from the body 
of the text additional information which is not 
absolutely essential for the main discussion, but 
needed by the student, in order to get a com- 
plete pictare of the subject under investigation. 
In spite of its practical significance, the footnote 
came into common use only after nearly two 
centuries of printing activity had passed by. 

There is a fundamental difference between 
marginal notes and footnotes. Space for mar- 
ginal notes in a book is limited, and the place 
in the margin of a particular page is not rigidly 
fixed. A footnote, on the other hand, can be 
as loug as it is necessary, and its place, in the 
bottom of the page, is clearly defined. There- 
fore, only the footnote is a satisfactory vehicle 
for the conveyance of additional information. 

This difference between marginal notes and 
footnotes has not always been recognized by 
the rare scholars who discussed the history of 
such notes. Oh.-V. Langlois and Ch. Seignobos 
were surprised to learn from bibliophiles, whom 
they consulted, that they had never given any 
thought to the problem of the first appearance 
of notes in printed books (*). Langlois and 
Seignobos apparently thought of footnotes, al- 
though they failed to distinguish between mar- 
ginal notes and footnotes. In A. Ilarnack's 
excellent if not exhaustive paper on the history 
and significance of notes, this distinction like- 
wise is absent (-'). However, in an unsigned 



latter, red ink was used for the name of the 
subject of such a biography. 

(') Langlois-Seignobos, Introduction a ux etu- 
des kiatoriques 2.39 (Paris 1S0S). 

( 2 ) Anmevkungen in Biichern, in Aus Wissen- 
Kc/iaJ't. and Lcbcil 1. 14S •<>•_' (Giessen 1911). 
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review of Harnack's paper, it is stated that the 
most important step in the history of annotation 
was the transition from marginal notes to foot- 
notes ( l ). 

While footnotes were entirely unknown in 
the manuscript age, marginal notes are not 
infrequently found. However, whereas in print, 
ed books marginal notes often go back to the 
author of the work, in manuscripts this is hardly 
ever the case. Authors of the manuscript age 
knew that everything that was not firmly an 
chored in the context of a work was likely to 
be omitted by one or the other copyist. Ibn 
al-Atir, for instance, was apprehensive lest the 
abbreviations in the beginning of the biogra. 
phies of the Uul, which indicated his author- 
ities, be omitted by the copyists, since they 
were only loosely connected with the main 
text ( 2 ). 

The publishing technique of the manuscript 
age thus made no allowance for marginal notes 
and footnotes. However, the need for such 
notes was felt, and a substitute invented. Be- 
ginning with the thirteenth, or rather the four- 
teenth century, authors increasingly used the 
device of inserting additional remarks, which 
often were lengthy excursus, in the context, 
bat separating them from it by an introductory 
expression, such as tanbih, or fd'idah " note ". 
Ta'llq, bay an, or hdsiyak (which is commonly 



(') In Zentralblatt fill- Bibliotkekswesen 23. 158 
(190G). 

K. Lomer-J. Ivirschner, Lexikon des gcsamtm 
Buchicesom, s. v. Fusmwte and Anmerkunijcn 
(Leipzig 193.J-7), refers to the review of Har- 
nack's paper, but does not add anything to the 
solution of the problem of the first appearance 
of footnotes. 

The earliest footnotes, which Moses Marx, 
a specialist in Hebrew printing of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, was able to find, date 
from the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; however, Mr. Marx calls my attention to 
Stephanas editions of the sixteenth century, in 
which the notes are printed at the end while 
reference to them is made in the text. 

(*) Ibn al-Atir, Usd 1.5. 



used for " marginal note ") also occur. Occa- 
sionally one finds less perfunctory introductions, 
such as muhimm yata'ayyan hahuna rjihruhil •' an 
important matter that should be expressly men- 
tioned in this place"; i.sarah latifah "an inter- 
esting note "; or mabhat Xarif " a noble (i. e., 
referring to 'Alids) investigation ". 

15. Tables of Contents and Indexes. 

It soon became the custom among scholars 
to prefix a short table of contents to their works. 
On the other hand, the more or less detailed 
analysis of the contents of a book in the form 
of an index was not known to Muslim scholars. 
The usefulness of the index became apparent 
only after the invention of printing. 

Later centuries, however, saw something com- 
parable to an index come into use. Ad-Uahabi 
compiled an index nominum to Ibn Tlibbairs 
Tiqdt^). Najm ad-din Ibn Fahd (d. 1480) made 
indexes to Abu Nu'aym's Hilyat al-aicliyti, 
Tyad's Tartib al-maMrik, Ibn Abi Usaybi'aii's 
History of Physicians, Ibn Rajah's fabaqdt al- 
Hanabilah, aiJ-Dahabi's Tabaqdt al-huffd;, and 
the supplements of the last mentioned work. 
In these indexes Ibn Fahd indicated the par- 
ticular part (jits') of the work and (or) the class 
(tabaqah) where a person was mentioned. His 
purpose was to facilitate the use of those works. 
As-Sahawi, a colleague of Ibn Fahd, considered 
these indexes as his most important and useful 
literary products (-). A similar index was com- 
piled by as-Sa'rani (d. 15G5) for his shortened 
version of the Tadkirah of as-Suwaydi (d. 1201 ). 
At the end of the work, as-Sa'rfuii added a 
list containing short references to the approxi- 
mately four hundred scholars who had been 
the sources of as-Suwaydi( :! ). 



(') Cf. Brockehuann, GAL Supplement 1. 27.!. 

( 2 )Cf. Sahawi, />««•'<>. 129 (Cairo 13.">;j f.), and 
id., 1'ldn 101, 100. 

( 3 ) oa'rani, Muhtaxar Tadkiral as-Swiraudi 
2. 49(5-514. 
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III. THE CRITICAL APPROACH 



L. The Indication of Sources. 

In Iiis list of translations of Galen's works 
Kunayn indicates the names of the persons for 
whom he made the individual translations. In 
certain cases, he states that he spent much 
effort upon improving the quality of a particular 
translation, because it was done for a person 
of exceptional learning and culture ( l ). 

IJimayn's concern with the scholarly standing 
of his employers shows that he made a distinc- 
tion between scholarly (and semi-scholarly) and 
popular literature. Muslim scholars, in general, 
were conscious of such qualitative gradation of 
intellectual activity. The more scholarly a 
work was, the greater care was exercised by 
scholars in the indication and quotation of their 
sources. Classical and modern literature has 
l>eeu subject to the same rule. 

The large variety of adab works offers an 
excellent field for observations in this respect. 
Adab works range from florilegia whose only 
purpose is to entertain the reader, to highly 
technical literary investigations. A correspond- 
ing scale of accuracy in the indication of 
sources, ranging from slovenliness to painstak- 
ing care, is observable in adab literature. 

Little exact documentation was required in 
systematic philosophy. However, when Ibn Sinn, 
wrote the Kitdb itx-si/iV and was unable to pro- 
vide if with all the customary scholarly appa- 
ratus, i. e., the accurate indication of sources 
and the careful discussion of the opinions of 
other scholars, he felt obliged to apologize, lie 
says that it was only under the pressure of 
circumstances that he published his work in 
this form. If we may believe al-Jfizajani, the 



(') llunn.yn, L'milah Nos. ">; 7; 38. 



Kitdb aS-Sifff was composed upon the latter's 
request. When he asked Ibn Sina to compose 
a "commentary" on the works of Aristotle, 
Ibn Sina replied that he had not enough time 
to undertake a task of this magnitude, " but 
if you will be satisfied with a work in which I 
merely set down my own scientific convictions 
{ma xahha 'indi) and do not take issue with the 
opinions of other scholars, I shall compose such 
a work " ( l ). Systematic theology also could 
restrict itself to occasional references to some 
br.sic sources ( s ). 

Medical works which as a rule dealt with 
what was thought to be scientifically established 
facts needed little literary documentation. The 
same can be said with regard to the other nat- 
ural sciences. 

The sciences of tradition and jurisprudence, 
on the other hand, depended upon the exact 
indication of sources, which was an integral 
part of their subject matter ( 3 ). Other branches 
of learning which wore intimately connected 
with those sciences show the influence of thei r 
method. Thus, biographical works, which orig- 
inated in the service of hadi[ and fiqh, are 
very much concerned with the indication of 
their sources; an exception may be found in the 



( ! ) IAU 2.5f. 

(-) See above p. 5 a. However, the influence 
of the methods employed by the sciences of 
hadii and fiqh. naturally, was strong in theol- 
ogy. A Muslim of the nineteenth century, who 
compiled a life of Muhammad for purposes of 
religious edification, complained about the fact 
that the famous old works are encumbered with 
inabdhii, i. e., investigations concerned with 
source criticism and the divergences between 
various recensions, cf. Ahmad Dahlan, Hirah 1.2, 
and Ghr. Snouck Ilurgronje, Mekka 2. 81S (Den 
Haag 1S.80). 

( 3 ) Cf., for instance, above p. S a. 
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few biographical works which originated in 
imitation of Greek models ('). In his Ta'rlh, 
aiJ-Dahabi regrets the fact that scholarly liter- 
ary activity in Islam began at a comparatively 
late date and, therefore, data on many early 
Muslims are incomplete or entirely unavail- 
able ( s ). The great role which the knowledge 
of the lifetime of hadit scholars played in the 
science of tradition caused conscientious schol- 
ars to leave a blank space in their respective ' 
works for the later insertion of the date of the 
<leath of muhaddiithi who at the time of writing- 
were still alive. Thi^ custom occasioned the 
following humorous verses by ad-Dahabi : 

A student of the hadit who leaves a 
blank space for the later insertion of 
the date of death of someone like me, 
Is not fair to me, since I want him to 
live, and he wants me to die ( 3 ). 

*Abd al-Lafif b. Abd al-Qahir as-Suhrawar- 
di's (d. 1213-4) response to an inquiry after the 
date of his birth was much less good-humored. 
He.-angrily replied: "I do not understand what 
those fyudii scholars want, that they ask some- 
one about the date of his birth. It looks as 
if they suspect him (that he falsifies traditions 
and transmits them under the name of persons 
whom, in view of the date of his birth, he could 
not have known)'" ( 4 ). 

Historical works, in general, aspire to great 
accuracy as far as the indication of their sources 
is concerned. The elder Subki, for instance, ad- 
vises historians to indicate their sources in 
each particular instance ( 5 ). 



C 1 ) Of. OLZ 40. 027 (1937). 

(-) A<J-Dahabi is quoted bv Saliawi, !'/<?« 100. 

C) Sahawi, J'hbi 100; Hai'adi, Xakt 2i:'>; Ibu 
Tagribirdi 5.51,. anno 748 (Popper). 

For the last hemistich, cf. also Ibn 'Abd al- 
Barr 2. 473. 

(') Ibu Ilajar, Lisdn 4.54. Cf. also Sahawi, 
T'ldn 11 f . 

There may, however, be other reasons for 
concealing the date of one's birth. Muhammad 
b. 'Abd al-Bfiqi al-Ansari (d. 1140-1) "used to 
say in reply to questions about the date of his 
birth: Mind your own business. Nobody should 
tell anyone when he was born. If he is young, 
people will think little of him, and if he' is old, 
people will think that he is senile", cf. Ibn 
Xagribirdi, Xnji'cm 5.207, anno 535 (Cairo). 

( 3 ) See above p. 22 b, n. 3. 



[ In the course of the centuries, the literary 
: source material increased tremendously. At the 
same time, the time interval between the later 
scholar and his source increased. It was felt 
that only the exact indication of his sources 
could safeguard a scholar against the conse- 
quences of an uncritical attitude. It is in this 
spirit that as-Siiyuti (d. 1505) eventually de- 
clared with great satisfaction that no passage in 
his numerous works was left without the accu- 
rate indication of its provenience (}). 

Authors who carefully quoted their sources 
believed that they had done their duty and that 
.the responsibility (-uhdah) for the correctness of 
their data and statements now rested with their 
sources. (-) Frequently, the terse and simple Al- 
lah a' lam was no longer considered by scholars 
a sufficiently clear expression of mental reser- 
vation. More detailed statements often took its 
place although it never lost its popularity. The 
author of the Fihrist, on the authority of Ka'b, 
quotes a story to the effect that' Adam was 
the inventor of handwriting and used baked 
clay tablets for his writing material. At the 
end of his quotation he exclaims: "God knows, 
I would not swear to the correctness of Ka'b's 
story (and abriCu ild lldhi min qairtih)" ( :l ). 

At-Iaalibi introduces a certain chapter of 
his Fiqh al-lutjah with the remark that the 
responsibility (uhdah) for its content rests with 
his source, Hamzah ( 4 ). 

When Fadlallah al-'Umari (d. 1340) quotes 
strange facts about heathen temples from al- 
Bakri's Kitub al-masulik ica-l-mamdlil; he re- 
fuses to assume the responsibility for the ac- 
curacy of the reported facts ( 5 ). 

In his introduction to the IJnndl Tahdib al- 
Kamdl fl ma'rifat ar-rijdl. Mugultay b. Qilij 
(d. 1301) refers to the method of quotation which 



(') Suyuti, Muzhir 2. 165. Cf. Brockelmann, 
GAL Stqiplement 2. 178. 

(-) For a similar attitude of western me- 
dieval scholars toward their sources, cf. Marie 
Schulz, Vie Lehre von der hintorischen Methode 
bei den Gcschichtsschrcibem de.i Mittclalters 47 ft". 
(Berlin-Leipzig 1009. Abh. z. Mittlcren u. Xeueren 
Gesch. 13). 

( 3 ) Fihrist 4 (Flitgel), (Cairo 1348). Cf. also 
Fihrist 18(5 (FluVel), 204 (Cairo 134S). 

' 4 ) Taalibi. Fiqh al-liu)ah 32S. 

5 ) Ibn Fadlallah, Ma.wlik 1.5; 220. 
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he employed in liis work. The expression : 
"Someone said;', indicates that the following 
quotation was derived from a work of that partic- 
ular person; in those cases in which MugultAy 
could not personally consult that work, he in- 
dicates the intermediary source through which 
he had become acquainted with his quotation. 
He underwent all this trouble, in order to be 
free from the responsibility for the accuracy of 
his statements ('). 

The historian al-Maqrizi (d. 1442) indicates 
the three kinds of sources which lie used in the 
composition of his Jh.scription of Egypt. They 
are (1) literary works, (2) information which al- 
Maqrizi elicited from his teachers and promi- 
nent contemporaries, and (3) information gained 
through his own observations and from his own 
experience ( s ). Al-Maqrizi then offers the follow- 
ing explanation of his scholarly method: "All 
quotations from various scholarly works, which 
I have included in my work, have been pro 
vided with the indication of their source. This 
relieves me of the responsibility for the accu- 
racy of the statements made in the quotations 
and exempts me from any share of guilt in the 
mistakes which they might contain" ( 3 ). 

The non-indication of sources ( 4 ) occasionally 
provokes severe censure. The introduction of 
the Kitdb al-faraj ba'd aJt-iiddah by at-Tanuhi 
contains a noteworthy case in point. At-Ta- 
nfihi mentions his predecessors, al-Madaini, 
Ibn Abi d-dunya, and Abu l-l.Iusayn 'L'mar 
b. Muhammad, who had written works entitled 
al-Faraj ba'd nx-siddah. He also mentions the 
size of their respective works, which had stead- 
ily grown, beginning with the earliest work, 
which consisted of about five or six leaves to 
about twenty, and then to about fifty leaves, 
while at-Tanuhi's own work still is considerably 
more voluminous. " Ibn Abi d-duiiya, ", at-Ta- ! 
nuhi continues, " in his work related some if i 



( ! ) Cf. O. Spies, Bctrage zur arabischen Lite- 
raturgeschichte 108 (Leipzig 1032, A KM 19 3} 

( 2 ) Cf. also Ibn Baskuwal 5. 
. ( 3 ) Maqrizi, Mmrd'i? 1.4, and Mem. de Vlnxt. 
Jr. d\ircheol.or.dll Caire 30. 10 f. (1011). Sahawi, 
■Tibr 103, however, appears to be under" the 
impression that al-Maqrizi customarily omit- 
ted to indicate what he owed to his historical 
sources. — 

( 4 ) Cf. also below p. 4« b. 



very few of the stories which were mentioned 
by al-Mada'ini. However, he did not indicate 
the names of intermediate transmitters and mere- 
ly stated (when he quoted from al-Mada'ini) : 

On the authority of al-Mada'ini (') Abu 

1-Husayn incorporated most of al-Mada'ini's 
work in his work, but entirely neglected Ibn 
Abi d-dunya. I found that neither Ibn Abi 
d-dunya nor the qddi Abu 1-IIusayn mentioned 
the existence of a book on this subject by al- 
Mada'ini. It is strange that they should not 
have known it. It would have been even strang- 
er if they should have intentionally omitted 
to mention al-Mada'ini's work, in order to in- 
crease the importance of their own books and 
to suppress that of al-Mada'ini. I found (it 
likely) that both Ibn Abi d-dunya and Abi 
1-Husayn (independently from each other) chose 
to borrow the title of al-Mada'ini's work, al- 
though they failed to make this fact perfectly 
clear and differed in their method of borrowing. 
I thought that both of them considered them- 
selves well justified in using the title of al- 
Mada'ini's work after they had added new ma- 
terial to that which al-Mada'ini had collected ". 
This consideration prompted at-Tanuhi himselt 
to retain the title used by his predecessors, 
since he had brought together much more ma- 
terial than they. However, at-Tanuhi consid- 
ered it necessary to credit his predecessors with 
all those stories which he had derived from 
their works, in order to achieve greater certainty 
and reliability for the riwdyahs and to distin- 
guish his own additions from the older material 
as well as to draw attention to especially in- 
structive passages ( 8 ). 

When Fahr ad-din ar-Razi found out that 
in the Kitub al-milal ica-n-nihal, as-Sahrastani 
had concealed the sources on which he had 
drawn, he realized that as-Sahrastiiui's proce- 
dure distorted the historical perspective of his 
work. He, therefore, embarked upon a thorough 



(') I. e., Ibn Abi d-dunya failed to make 
it clear that those stories were derived from a 
written work of al-Mada'ini. If, on the other 
hand, those Stories were not directly derived 
from al-Mada'ini's work but through interme- 
diate oral transmitters, Ibn Abi d-dunya should 
have indicated their names. 

( s ) Taniihi, Faraj 1. 5-7. 
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investigation of the relationship of the Milal 
to its sources ('). 

It should, however, be remarked that with 
iegard to the indication of sources, Muslim 
scholarship retained an awkward and unschol- 
arly habit: If the same source was used in one 
work several times, express reference to it could 
be made once or several times, but it was con- 
sidered entirely permissible to omit a proper 
acknowledgment in some of the instances, even 
if scholars, like at-Tanuhi, recommended and 
practiced a consistent indication of repeatedly 
quoted sources ( 2 ). In the manuscript age, this 
habit was widespread. It was assumed that 
the reader would be able to distinguish the style 
of the quotation from that of the author and 
that previous references had made him suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the used sources. Con- 
stant repetition of the same reference was con- 
sidered tedious and, consequently, indicative of 
an authors stylistic inability. 



2. Accuracy in Quoting. 



The need for accuracy in quoting one's sources 
was frequently stressed. In the introduction 
of his Geographical Dictionary, Yaqut states 
that he accurately quoted all his sources. Re- 
gardless of the correctness or incorrectness of 
the statements made in the quotations, their accu- 
rate reproduction, Yaqut says, guarantees their 
value for scholarly research, because they make 
the student acquainted with the opinions held 
by authoritative scholars ( 3 ). An author may 
express preference for one of his sources, but, 
even in a case where statements of the holo- 
graph autobiography of a scholar were contra- 
dicted by another source, the latter was not 



0) Ct. P. kraus, Leu- 1 Controverts " de Fakhr 
ad-Din Rdzi, in Bull, de I' Inst. d'^n. 10. 187-214 
(1937). 

{■) For this relationship between an author 
and his source, cf., for instance, IAU and the 
.use he made of rta'id, Tabaqdt. 

( 3 ) Yaqut, Mu'jam 1.9. The notion of the 
"-Stand der AVisscnschaft : ' here rears its ugly 
head. Cf. also below p. 58 b. 



simply considered worthless. Both documents 
were faithfully quoted ('). 

According to as-^uli, Balinas' work on eclip- 
ses predicted the death of the Caliph al-Mttt- 
| taqi. As-Huli comments on the Balinas passage, 
I which he quotes,' in the following words: "I 
| quote that book literally. He who looks up my 
j quotation in that book will find it there, and 
j will find my interpretation of it confirmed " ( 2 ). 
As-vSiili's eagerness to convince the reader of 
I the accuracy of his quotation sounds somewhat 
suspicious. His quotation and interpretation 
of the Balinas passage might not have been as 
flawless as as-Suli claimed them to be. A sim- 
I ilar suspicion, which, however, would seem to 
be more difficult to substantiate, attaches to 
Miskawayh's assertion that his quotation from 
a translation by ad-Dimasqi of a Greek work 
on Fadd'il an-nafs was an accurate one ( :! ). 

Quotations from memory were recognized to 
be of limited accuracy. This is as-Suli's char- 
acterization of the trustworthiness of his mem- 
oirs of the Caliph nr-Eadi : " Ar-Eadi niiule 
the utterances which I have related in the 
previous pages and which I am going to relate 
hereafter, exactly as I have related them, or in 
a way similar to what I have related, or ap- 
proximately as I have related thorn. I was not 
able to retain in my memory his actual words, 
although I did retain their sense " (- 1 ). 

Oral discussions which were later committed 
to writing quite naturally contained " some 
words more or less than had originally been 
used, as well as divergences in the choice of 
expressions ", but their content was accurately 
reproduced ( 5 ). 

The father of at-Tanuhi had told his son a 
story which the latter incorporated in his Faraj 



(') Yaqut, Irsdd 5.215 (Margoliouth), 13.232 
(Cairo). 

( 2 ) §uli, Ahbdr ar-Rddi ica-l-Muttaqi 283 f. 

( 3 ) Miskawayh, Tahdib 75. — On Abu 'Utuian 
Sa'id b. Ya'qub ad-Dimasqi, cf. Brockelmanu, 
GAL Supplement 1.36'9f.;L. Leclerc, Histoire 
de la medicine arabc 1. 17(5 f.; 55!) (Paris 1.87(5) ; 
W. Thomson -G. Junge The Commentary of Pappus 
on Book X of Euclid's Elements 42 f. (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1930. Harvard Sem. Scr. S); Abu Sii- 
layman, Si/can fol. OS a; RAAD 20.3-7 (1945). 

(*) Sfili, Ahbdr ar-Rddi ica-l-Muttaqi 18. 
( 5 ) Abu IJatim ar-Eazi, Kitab a'ldm an-nu- 
hlicah, in Eazi, Opera Philosophica 1. 300. 
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bad aJf-Xiddah. At-TanuM liacl forgotten to 
take a note of the story, but it stuck in liis 
memory, its general outlines unchanged, though 
its wording was not accurately preserved by 
him ('). Al-IIafaji was not certain about the 
author of a quotation, because he had forgotten 
the book from which he had derived it (-). 

Keinarks of Ibn Sina about Miskawayh were 
quoted from memory by al-Qiffi who did not 
retain their exact wording and stated that 
" this merely is the tenor of Ibn Sinn's remarks, 
because I wrote the story down from memory" (•'). 

Al-Biriiui admitted that he had forgotten 
the source of a quotation concerning the Indian 
theory of year cycles ( 4 ). Whether he quoted 
from memory or whether he forgot to take down 
the exact reference on the slip of paper, on which 
he made his notes, we are not in a position to 
determine. 

Authors were, of course, permitted to shorten 
a quotation, or to intersperse it with remarks 
of their own, according to their convenience. 
The author of the Fihrist includes in his work 
a shortened version of a treatise on the revealed 
religions of the past and added to it the relevant 
passages of the Qur'an and had it ( 5 ). Two differ- 
ent reports about a discussion which took place 
between as-Safi'i and Ibn Kahawayh were com- 
bined into one by Yaqut for the sake of brevity ; 
however, Yaqut did not fail to. indicate the 
source of each particular section of his quota- 
tion ( u ). Since according to Yaqut, at-Ta'alibi's 
Yativiah was the best available source for the 
biography of Badi* az-zaman al-Ilamadani, he 
incorporated at-Ta'alibi's biography in his own 
work, but omitted some of its rhymed prose ( 7 ). 
Slight differences in expression which exist 
between at-Ta'alibi and Yaqut, appear to be 
the result of Yaqut's editorial activity. The 
end of a shortened quotation may be indicated 
by the expression : intaha mulahha$an, of which 



( 1 ) Tanuhi, Faraj 1. 44. 

( 2 ) ITafaji, ISirr 87. 

( 3 ) Qifti 332. Cf., further, Yaqut, Ir&ad 0. 337 f. 
(Margoliouth), 17.2211 (Gaiio). 

( 4 ) Biruni, India 178, trausl. 1. 3,">7. 

( 5 ) Fihrist 21 f. (Fliigel), 32 (Cairo '1348). 

( 8 ) Yaqut, Ir.Uld 0. 37G (Margoliouth), 17.203 
(Cairo). 

C) Yaqiit, IvSdd 1.95 (Margoliouth), 2. 1G3 
(Cairo). ■— 



many instances may be found in late works, 
such as the History of Ibn al-Tmad ('). The 
art of condensing a book or treatise came to 
be considered one of the accomplishments of 
true scholarship ( 2 ). 

3. Fraudulent Literary Practices. 

If we may believe al-Jahiz, he knew from 
bitter experience the fraudulent practices which 
were the fashion among the writers of bis time. 
lie maintains that envious critics took a par- 
ticular delight in tearing apart his best works 
whenever they were published under his name. 
Their destructive criticism became especially 
violent, if those works were dedicated to an 
influential personality from whom the author 
could expect to receive a handsome reward, if 
his work proved a success. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the influential personalities, to whom al- 
Jahiz addressed his works, happened themselves 
to be connoisseurs of good literature and paid 
no attention to those malicious critics. In such 
cases, the latter changed their tactics. They 
pilfered the work, which they had just before 
denounced as worthless, dressed up the loot as 
their own product, and dedicated it to some 
other influential personality of the time, in the 
hope of a reward. On the other hand, al-Jahiz 
continues-, it sometimes happened that he com- 
posed a work which turned out to be of a much 
inferior quality than usual. lie then published 
it under the name of some famous author, such 
as Ibn al-Muqaffa', al-IIalil, Salm, Yahya b. 
II ill id, al-'Attabi, or others — and all those 
critics, who used to abuse works published 
under al-Jahiz's own name, heaped praise upon 
those inferior productions and came to copy 
them. Since al-Jahiz was equally reluctant to 
see his works become the prey of his envious 
colleagues as well as to cede title to his achieve- 
ments to someone else, he declares that he 
often published his works anonymously, and 
their success was thus assured ( 3 ). 



0) Cf., for instance, Ibn al-'Imad 2. 188 ; 5. 4; 
8. 193; Xawaji 20; Ibn Flajar, Fath. 

( 2 ) See below p. 64 b. 

( 3 ) Al-Jiihiz, Fa.si vui bayti al-'addicah ica-l- 
liasad, in Jahiz, Majmu 108-9. Cf. also Mas'udi, 
Tanbih 70 f. 
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The desire 'of certain authors to achieve 
celebrity for their works, even if this meant 
that their names had to be concealed and re- 
placed by the name of some recognized authority, 
is understandable, and the western world knew 
of a similar phenomenon ('). However, Hunayn 
gives different reasons for the existence of a 
'considerable number of pseudepigraphs under 
the name of Galen. According to I.Iunayn, 
those pseudepigraphs had their origin in the 
vanity of men who wished to possess in their 
libraries more specimens of the highly valued 
products of ancient scholarship than anyone 
else( 2 ). An alternative suggestion is also made 
by Hunayn: Those pseudepigraphs might owe 
their existence to a mere mistake; the name of the 
author which appeared in the beginning of one 
work in a manuscript which contained a number 
of different works, was mistakenly considered 
also to be the name of the author of all the follow- 
ing works ( s ). There may be some significance to 
the fact that Hunayn apparently did not think 
of. the possibility that a real scholar could 
intentionally aftix the name of Galen to a work 
which he knew was not the product of the 
great physician. In spite of al-Jfihiz's remarks, 
it would seem that the number of pseudepi- 
graphs in Muslim literature was comparatively 
small. Pseudepigraphs were most numerous in 
the fields of astrology, alchemy, and similar 
magical arts, which, as the majority of Muslim 
scholars realized, belonged to the borderline 
between science and charlatanry. 

It apparently also happened in Muslim liter- 
ature that eutire works were fraudulently ap- 
propriated by other persons who substituted 
their own names to those of the real authors. 
Therefore, writers felt compelled to make sure 
that their rights could not be disregarded. A 
proud statement, which calls to our mind the 
self-introduction of early Greek prose writers, 
was prefixed by 'Ali b. al-' Abbas to his Medical 
Encyclopedia, in order to prove his authorship 



(') Cf., for instance, P. Lehmann, Vxeudoan- 
tike LtteraUir (lea Mittelalterx 24 (Leipzig 1027. 
Sturtien der Bib!. JVarburf/). who refers" to the 
Englishman. Walter Map. J)e nuffis curialium. 

{-) Cf. E. Bernheim, Lehrbuoh dcr hintorisclien 
Methode und dcr Gcschichtsphilosophie 301 ft. (3rd 
■iUid 4th ed„ Leipzig 1003). 

( 3 ) Hunayn, Maqdluh 88 f. 



and the authenticity of the work:." There are 
two proofs of the authenticity of this book as a 
work of 'Ali b al-'Abbas. (1) Nobody has ever 
before composed a similar work. A comparison 
with other kunndJis and books by previous au- 
thors will show that there is no book by any 
previous author which covers all parts of med- 
icine, or which has been arranged similarly, 
or exactly like, this work. (2) The author's 
first copy of this work was written for the 
library of the Prince 'A dud ad-da wlah. Later, 
the work was published and distributed among 
the public. Before that date, no manuscript of 
this, or a similar, work was in existence. This 
being the case, it is correct to say that the 
author of this work is the physician, , 'Ali b. 
al-'Abbas al-Majusi, the disciple of Abu Millar 
Musa b. as-Sayyar. The authenticity, of this 
work should b9 well known to scholars, in order 
to make it impossible for ignorant persons to 
appropriate works of real scholars, which they 
come across, and to pass them off as their own 
productions " ( J ). 

Another instance of an author's apprehension 
that he might be deprived by some literary 
pirate of the fruits of his labor, is found in the 
introduction of the KaXf al-mahjub by the Persian 
mystic, al-IIujwiri. Al-lTiij win's statement is 
noteworthy on account of the following words, 
with which he justifies his attitude : "....The 
compilation and composition of books serves 
one end only, namely, that the author's name 
be kept alive and that readers and students 
pronounce a blessing upon the author "(*). 

In addition to the rare, wholesale appro- 
priation of entire works, the fraudulent omission 
of the proper acknowledgment of material de- 
rived from the works of other authors was no 
uncommon phenomenon. It is, however, very 
difficult and often impossible to determine where 
permissible literary usage ends, and fraud begins. 
It may be remarked in passing that the exten- 
sive Arabic literature on literary " thefts " {.w- 



(!) 'Ali b. al-'Abbas 1.12. Before him. 'Ali b. 
Kabhau at-Tabari had expressed his fear of and 
contempt for literary pirates. A wide distri- 
bution of a book, at-Tabari thought, would 
counteract their nefarious activities, cf. Tabari, 
Firdairs S. ' 

( s ) Hujwiri, Kaxf 2. 
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riqdt) does not interest us in this connection, 
since it is not concerned with fraudulent literary 
practices but with literary criticism. Classical 
literature includes a group of lieo'i xa.oju")s 
vrorks. These works largely were the result of 
investigations of the aesthetic and philological 
character of the great works of literature, espe- 
cially poetry. Xo tangible relationship between 
the classical and Arabic works on literary 
" thefts " can be traced. However, since " the 
more specific facts of intellectual intercourse 
generally elude us " ( L )> t,ie possibility of some 
kind of connection cannot be excluded. The 
Muslim mriq&t literature is restricted to poetry 
to a much larger degree than the [hoi x/.u;tfj; 
works appear to have been. But there is a 
remarkable similarity in the general approach 
to the subject of literary " thefts "' {-). 

Accusations of plagiarism would necessitate 
an investigation of the claims of both parties. 
Unfortunately, in most cases, only the statement 
of one party is available. As-Suli states that 
Abu Miisa al-IIaraid, who used most viciously 
to attack him during his lifetime, appropriated 
much of the information which as-Siili imparted 
to his listeners in his lectures. This fact was 
discovered through an investigation of Abu 
Musa's books after his death( ;i ). Whether as- 



( 1 ) Oh. II. Haskins, The Renaissance of the 
Twelfth Century 6(i (Cambridge, Mass., 1928). 

( 2 ) For the Greek concept of plagiarism, cf. 
E. Stempliuger, Ban Plagiat in dor griechischen 
Lite rat ur (Berlin-Leipzig 1912). A short survey 
of the problem of plagiarism in Jewish liter- 
ature was recently made by I. Maarseu, Het 
plagiaat en zijn wuardeering in de joodsche lite- 
ratitur, in Bijdragen en Mededeel. ran het Genoot- 
schap voor de joodsche Wetenschap in Xederland 
C. 41-72 (Amsterdam 1940). For plagiarism in 
Renaissance literature, cf.. for instance, H. O. 
White, Plagiarism and Imitation during the 
English Renaissance (Cambridge. Mass., 19:35). 

A recent study of plagiarism in Arabic liter- 
ary theory was published by G. E. von Gru 
nebaum, The Concept of Plagiarism in Arabic 
Theory, in Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
3.234-53 (1944). Among the great number of 
Arabic treatments of sariqdt, cf.. especially, Ibn 
Kasiq, 'Uindah 2. 215-2G, and Ibn nl-Ativ,\Vatal 
4GG-99. For an early treatment of the Arabic 
sariqdt theory in a European language, cf., for 
instance. A. F. Meluen. Die Rhetoril; der Araber 
147-54 (Copenhagen- Vienna 1.S53). 

( 3 ) $uli, Ahbdr^Abi Tammdm 10 f. 



§uji's accusation is true or not, we are not in 
a position to decide. 

For important practical reasons, the science 
of tradition always was a major field for literary 
falsifications. Falsifiers here had an especially 
easy task since the fiction of the oral transmission 
of traditions opened the door to all kinds of 
frauds. Falsification of documents, for the ben- 
efit, or disadvantage, of certain groups, was 
also practiced to a very considerable degree. 
Muslim scholars considered it one of their urgent 
tasks (which, however, they never quite suc- 
ceeded in mastering) to establish valid rules 
for the disclosure of such frauds ( 1 ). 

The story of al-ITatib al-Bagdiuli's disclosure 
of the unauthenticity of the document which 
granted the Jews of Haybar special privileges, 
enjoyed lasting and considerable fame ( 2 ). It 
should, how ever, be noted that in this particular 
instance al-Hafib did no more than was done 
many times by other Muslim scholars who used 
the historical dates which were mentioned in a 
certain story, in order to show that the story 
could not have happened in the form in which 
it was reported ( 3 ). 

( l ) Any detailed treatment of the science of 
hadii contains information on this subject. An 
evaluation of these efforts from the point of 
view of modern literary criticism is still lacking 
and may yield interesting results. 

Another example of the discovery of a liter- 
ary fraud through the investigation of the 
Xachlass of a scholar is contained in Ibn I.lajar, 
Lisdn 2.41. Ibn an-Xajjar, the author of a 
supplement to the Ta'rilj Bagdad, allegedly 
found in the papers of Baqa' b. Sakir (d. 1204-5), 
which he bought after the hitter's death, more 
falsifications than one would think a liar could 
have fabricated. 

( 5 ) Cf., for instance. Ibn al-Jawzi, Munta;am, 
quoted by Yaqut, Irsdd ].247f. (Margoliouth), 
4. IS (Cairo) : Sai'adi, Wdfi 1. 44 f.; Sahawi, Plan 
10 f. Cf. also A. Mez, Renaissance 32(i, n. 4. English 
transl. 388, n. 2, and, especially, E. Levi-Froven- 
cal, Les historiens des Chorfa 25 ft". (Paris 1922). 

A minor example of a similar character may 
be mentioned here. Ibn lyas 3. 105, stAtes that 
in 873,- 1488-9, a stone inscription was found, 
in which, in an old handwriting without dia- 
critical points, the impending arrival of the 
Last Day was announced. Some people declared 
the inscription to be a falsification. 

( 3 ) Cf., for instance, below p. 52 a. Cf. also 
Saljawi. Plan 9 ff. For the West, cf. B. Lasch, 
Bax Erirachen tend die Entiriekelung der hixto- 
rischen Kritik im Mittelalter 25 (Breslau 1887). 
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As a rule, Muslim scholars had few and 
insufficient means to expose literary frauds. 
But their critical spirit had been awakened at 
an early date. The translation literature had 
made them acquainted with Galen's judicious 
remarks about the doubtful genuineness of cer- 
tain works which were ascribed to Hippocrates 0). 
The linguistic character and, especially, the con- 
tent of certain works which went under the name 
of Galen proved to Hunayn's satisfaction that 
those works were pseudepigraphs ( 2 ). The case 
of the one-volume Abridgment of the Great Book 
on the Pulse, which I.Iunayn had found in a 
Greek manuscript under the name of Galen, 
was more complicated. The work contained in 
that manuscript was a definitely inferior pro- 
duction. Hunayn, therefore, was convinced that 
it could not have been composed by Galen. 
However, in his llivu? ( 3 ), Galen mentioned that 
he had composed such a work, Hunayn, con- 
sequently, suggests that when Galen mentioned 
th .- Abridgment (in conversation, or in another 
work of his??), he had not yet written it, but 
planned to write it. Galen, Hunayn continues, 
later abandoned his plan, but someone who 
knew about Galen's early announcement, com- 
posed a short treatise on the pulse and ascribed 
it to Galen. Then he inserted the title in the 
nival, in order to insure the success of his 
falsification. Hunayn adds that the occurrence 
of the title in the IHvu? may be explained in 
another manner. Galen might actually have 
composed the Abridgment, which was later lost, 
and the present supposititious treatise was pub- 
lished in its place ( 4 ). There also were other 
works which were ascribed to ancient author- 
ities, whose genuineness was doubted by Mus- 
lim scholars (•"'). In this connection, however, 
Muslim scholarship can hardly boast of such a 
masterpiece of literary analysis as St. Thomas 
Aquinas' proof that the Liber de caims was 



X 1 ) Of., for instance, I.Iunayn, Risdlah Nos. 
95 and 101. 

(*) Hunayn, Risdlah ~So$. 3-t and 35; Maqalah 

No. 155 ft". 

( 3 ) Galen, Opera 10.33 (Kiihn). 

( 4 ) Ilunavn, Risdlah No. GO. 

( 6 ) Cf., for instance, Birfini, Jamdhir -41 (Aris- 
totle, Dc Lapidibns); IAU 1.(59 (Theophrastns, 
Categories); Ibn ljaldiin, Muqaddimah 39 (Ans- 
_totle, Politics). 



composed of portions of Proclus' Elements of 
Theology. 

Dogmatic differences within Islam also sharp- 
ened the critical mind of Muslim scholars. 
Sunni theologians were not remiss in proving 
the spuriousness of works ascribed to 'All ('). 

Much effort was spent upon the discussion 
of the authenticity of verses ascribed to ancient 
Arab poets ; the arguments which were used 
iu this connection have largely remained un- 
changed to this day. i 



4. The Critical Spirit. 

The exact indication of sources satisfied the 
demand for scholarly accuracy. It was seldom 
used for another legitimate purpose, namely, 
for enhancing the prestige of one's own work- 
through the authority of the sources quoted. 
It is, however, obvious that the respect for 
scholarly and literary authority was very great 
among Muslims. The process of setting up 
" authorities " is a continuous one in human in- 
tellectual endeavors, and, it would seem, is in- 
dispensable for their successful progress. At 
the same time, it is necessary to depose old 
" authorities " as soon as new and better ones 
have become known. The degree of freedom 
from intellectual authority, which exists in a 
particular civilization, is determined by the de- 
gree of willingness and ability to replace au- 
thorities which have outlived their usefulness. 

The critical approach of educated Muslims 
to the problem of authority is illustrated, if 
somewhat grotesquely, by a litterateur of the 
twelfth, and a philosopher of the thirteenth 
century. The former is 'Ali b. al-IIasan Su- 
mnym (d. 1204), and the latter the celebrated 
Ibn Sab'in (d. 1271). 

In 1197-8, Yfiqut was in Amid and visited 
Sumaym. He went to his study in one of the 
citv's mosques and found Sumaym surrounded 
with books all of his own composition. Among 
the two men the following conversation took 



( [ ) Cf., with regard to the Nahj al-baldfjah, 
II. Laoust, Essai sur les doctrines sociales et po- 
litiques de Taki-d-din ASpnad b. Taimiya 108 
(Cairo 1939. Publ. de I' Inst. fr. d'archcol. or , 
Rech. d'archeol. de yhilolagie et d'hist. 10). 
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; place ('): " I told Sumaym ", Yaqiit says, "that 
the purpose of my visit was to profit from liis 
knowledge, lie asked mc: 'What knowledge?'. 
I said: ' Adab ', and he replied: -My adab works 
are iiumeroas. The scholars before my time 
collected and arranged the sayings and poems 
of other men. Everything I have is the product 
of my own brain. I noticed the unanimous 
applause which greeted a certain adab work. 
So, I did some thinking of my own and pro- 
duced a work of the same type, thereby com- 
pletely outshining the fust author (-). For in- 
stance, in his Hamdsak, Abu Tamraam collected 
ancient Arabic poems. I made up a gamdmh 
from my own products and brain children. (Su- 
maym then reviled and insulted Abu Tammam). 
I further noticed the high appreciation which 
the wine poetry of Abu Xuwfis enjoyed every- 
where. So, I composed my own book of poems 
on wine. If Abu Xuwas were alive today and 
could hear those poems, he would be ashamed 
to mention his poems. I also noticed the high 
appreciation winch the Addresses of Ibn Nu- 
batah enjoyed everywhere. So, I myself com- 
posed a book of Addresses. Today, everybody 
cares only fur my Addresses\ 

Sumaym thus set out to vilify the ancient 
writers, to declare the old masters to be stu- 
pid (!) C) and ignorant, and to call them dogs. 
I was amazed, and asked him to let me hear 
some specimens from his works, which he had 
mentioned before. lie started reading to me the 
introduction of the Book on Wine Poetry. The 
following passage lias stuck in my mind : ' I 
noticed that al-IIakami( 4 ) had produced an orig- 
inal piece of work, but had found no succes- 
sor, i. e. ( 6 ), he had divulged the secret of wine 
and its qualities. I therefore chose to devote 
some effort to the same subject, although, God 
knows, since I was a suckling at my mother's 
breast, I have never committed the sin of touch- 
ing wine' — or whatever it was. 

(>) It is obvious that Yaqufc greatlv embel- 
lished the story. He employed the 'brilliant 
style which he had learned from the great Ara- 
bic writers of the tenth century. 

( s ) oumaym's concept of originality is indeed 
strange! 

. ( :1 ) Yasifti ica-yHJal<hilu:lcg.ijusamhu(yaxnbbut 
yudaritu:') wa-yuja/thilu. 

( 4 ) I. e., Abu Nuwus. 

( 5 ) Ibn as-Sa'i : 4c««-«J<»M«. 



Sumaym recited to me a poem from the 
same book.... I praised that poem, but he be- 
came angry and said to me: 'Shame upon you ! 
Do you not know anything better than just 
praising!'. I said to him: 'What shall I do. 
Sir?', and he answered: 'This you should do' 
— and he stood up, and danced and clapped 
his hands until he was tired. Then, he sat 
down again, mumbling: ' What shall I do! ! I 
am pestered by animals which are unable to 
distinguish between pearls and refuse, rubies and 
pebbles ! ' I apologized, and asked him wheth- 
er he would not recite to me some other pas- 
sage from his works,... and he did, but I have 
lost the text. 

My next question concerned the famous old 
writers. Sumaym thought that none of them 
deserved any praise. I mentioned al-Ma'am, 
but Sumaym upbraided me, saying: 'Shame 
upon you! How uncivil of ; you! To mention 
that blind dog here in my study!'. I said: 'I 
notice, Sir, that you like none of the old mas- 
ters'. He replied- 'How could I, if they have 
nothing to offer which might please me '. How- 
ever, I persisted: 'Did not anyone among them 
produce something that would find your ap- 
proval?'. He answered: 'I would not know 
what to mention except, of all the poetical pro- 
duction of al-Mutanabbi, his laudatory poems, 
Ibn Nubatnh's Addresses, and Ibn al-IIariri's 
Maqdmdt. These works are acceptable '. I said 
to him : ' I wonder, did you not compose ma- 
qdmdt of your own, which outshone those of 
al-Haririf'. His reply was: 'Let me tell you, 
son, that retraction in the interest of truthfulness 
is preferable to advance in the path of error (•). 
Twice I composed maqdmdt, but my work did 
not please me, and I destroyed it. I wonder 
whether God might not have created me for the 
sole purpose of emphasizing Ibn al-Hariri's su- 
periority'. 

Then, Sumaym's talk became ecstatic, and 
he said: 'The world of existence knows but two 
creators. The one in heaven is God, and the 
one upon earth is I! He turned to me and said: 



0) Margoliouth has pointed out that this 
legal maxim appears in 'Umar's Instructions for 
Qdifi-K, af. also Margoliouth, in JUAS 1010. :!()'.). 
Of., further, Yaqiit, Irsdd 1.02 (Margoliouth), 
1. 157 (Cairo); 'Ahuawi 4,3. 
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The common people would not tolerate such a 
remark, because they would not understand it. 
I cannot create anything but words. These I 
do create'. He then dwelt upon the etymology 
of the word 'to create'. I remarked to him: 
' Sir, I am a created being, and created beings 
need audacity (as a safety valve, to give vent 
to their feelings), or they would die from suf- 
focation. Therefore, with your permission, may 
I ask you a question f. Sumaym smiled and 
said: 'I understand that you are going to ask 
a very difficult question, So, go on and tell 
me what you have on your mind'. I said: 'Why 
are you called Sumaym ?...'" (•). 

In the continuation of this story, Yfiqiit tells 
about Ibn al-I.Iajjaj who had asked Sumaym 
why he had uever heard him censure a contem- 
porary writer. Sumaym's reply was: "I think- 
that none of them is worth anything, and it is 
proper to censure such persons only, on whom 
it might be possible on another occasion to 
bestow praise ". 

Sumaym was conceited and cantankerous, and ' 
his like may be found until this day in the 
East ( 2 ) and elsewhere. Ibn Sab'in, though a 
much greater scholar, was not unlike Sumaym 
in his character. In spite of the fact that his 
learniug was considerable, his judgment was su- 
perficial, and his criticism of the great Muslim 
philosophers was not based upon a detailed in- 
vestigation, as he claimed. In Ibn Sab'in's 
Budd al-'drif( 3 ), Ibn Ru.-kl is described as a 
former believer in the errors of Themistius, who 
later became a blind adherent of Aristotle. Ibn 



(») Yaqftt, Irsddo. 120 ff.(Margoliouth),13.51 ff. 
(Cairo). Cf. Yaqut. Irsdd 0. 170 f. (Margoliouth), 
12. 2G7 ff. (Cairo), where an earlier date(ll!)G7) 
is indicated. A brief resume of Vaunt's story 
is contained in Ibn al-Tmad 5. 4 ff. Ibn as-Sa'i 
15S f.. quotes the section dealing with Abu 
Nnwas and k umaym's hamriydt. For Sumavm, 
cf., further, Ibn Katfr 'l3.il', anno (i()l. 

( 2 ) For instance, that Mirza Muhammad Eft- 
qir whom E. G-. Browne describes in ,4 Year 
amongst the Persians 14 (Cambridge 1927). 

( 3 ) L. Massiguon, Reeueil do testes inedits 
concernant Vhistoire de la mystique musnhnane 
128-31 (Paris 1929. Collection de textes inedits 
relatijs a la mystique en pays d' Islam 1), transl. 
by Massiguon, in Memorial IT. Basset 2. 123-30 
(Paris 1028. Publ. de Vlnstitut des Hautes-Et. 
Mar. 18). Cf. also II. Wahitaki, in Mamica 

-5.475-90 (1932). 



Ru.sd either pilfered Aristotle's works, or used 
them as an inspiration for his own products. 
He was so blind a believer in Aristotle that if the 
latter would have declared that someone(thing) 
which was standing was at the same time sitting, 
Ibn Rusd would have repeated that statement 
after him. His intellectual gifts were limited, 
but he knew his limits. 

Ibn Sab'in had a higher opinion of al-Fa- 
rfibi. Although al-Farabi was confused with 
regard to several philosophical issues, he ranked 
highest among Muslim philosophers. His knowl- 
edge of ancient philosophy was much superior 
to that of his colleagues. At the end of his 
life, he discarded his former errors. 

Ibn Sina, on the other hand, was almost com. 
pletely rejected by Ibn Sab'in: "Ibn Sina is a 
bluffer and sophist. He has succeeded in finding 
much attention, but he is of little use. His works 
are worthless. He thought that he had attained 
knowledge of the Oriental Philosophy. If he did, 
its smell may havereached him, while he was... (?). 
The works of Plato served as the basis for most 
of his books. His own contribution is worth- 
less. His own statements are unreliable. His 
most voluminous work is the tiifiV. It is full 
of errors. Aristotle is contradicted in it. This, 
in fact, is meritorious, since Iba Sina thus ex- 
plained the dark points in Aristotle's teaching. 
In the field of metaphysics (ildhiydt), Ibn Si- 
nk's best works are the Tanbihdt and Marat, 
and his allegorical Hayy b. Yaqzdn. The high 
quality of these works results from the fact 
that they are based upon Plato's Lairs and Sufi 
teachings. Plato's Lairs and Sufi teachings were 
used by Ibn Sina for his treatment of something 
like sociology (politics) and philosophical re- 
search (logic). (His treatment of) both subjects 
is unreliable and uninstructive ". 

Ibn Sab'in devotes much space to al-Gaz- 
zali. Al-Crazzali was utterly confused and in- 
comprehensible, since he did not follow one 
particular line. At .one time, he was a Sfifi, 
and at another time, a philosopher. Then, he 
was an As'arite, then, a jurist, and again a 
skeptic. His knowledge of ancient learning and 
of Sufism was as flimsy as a spider web. Since 
he came from the ranks of orthodox schohirs, 
it is understandable that his views about Su- 
flsm were so primitive. On the contrary, the 
mere fact that he became a Sufi is recouunend- 
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able. lie held Pythagorean views regarding 
the intellect. His philosophy was mainly iden- 
tical with the philosophy of the Ihwun a-H-safcV, 
and as poor as that. 

Both Ibn Sab'in and Suniayin were eccentric 
personalities, and their attitude might therefore 
be disregarded as not being typical. Moreover, 
and this is a much more important considera- 
tion, both men were Sufis or influenced by SiY 
lism. The Siiftc rejection of authority was emo- 
tional, and not intellectual, and, consequently, 
did not conform to any sound scholarly or 
literary approach. However, be this as it may, 
the critical spirit that is found in Sumaym and 
Ibn Sab'in was possessed by very many schol- 
ars and writers, though, fortunately, as a rule 
in a more constructive form. 

Muslim intellectuals felt only too keenly the 
pleasure of asserting their superiority over their 
predecessors or contemporary rivals. It was 
true with regard to them, as it has been at 
all times, that " the critic (al-mutasalRIi) of a 
work has a better eye for its faults than the 
author"^). On the other hand, the fear of 
criticism exercised a healthy influence upon 
scholars and writers and educated them toward 
exactness and carefulness in their statements ( 2 ). 

Special works were written, in order to re- 
fute certain books or opinions. Wherever they 
thought it necessary, scholars inserted critical 
observations in their works. Critical bibliog- 
raphies contained an author's evaluation of 
the works of his predecessors ( 3 ). Such bibliog- 
raphies often attempt to give the reader an 
impartial survey of the available material. Oc- 
casionally, however, it is their purpose to prove 
the necessity of the renewed treatment of a 
particular subject. Thus, the bibliographical 
survey with which 'Ali b. al-' Abbas introduces 
his Medical Encyclopedia is intended to prove 
the originality of that work. According to the 



(') TaTilibi. Xamtil 20; \'Aqut, lrsdd 1.0 
(Margoliouth), 1.5(5 (Cairo). Of. also HH 1.4'_>. 

According to Abu Zayd al-Balhi, "who is 
quoted by Yaqut, Ir.sdd G. 7S (Margoliouth), 
l". ! 1 1 (Cairo), al-j;ibiz explained that the mind 
"i the writer is preoccupied whereas the mind 
<>f the critic is free. 

C) Azdi 1.9S. _ 

O See above pTL'O a,. 



author, its originality lies in its comprehensive- 
ness. He maintains that the Aphorism* of Hip- 
pocrates, into which the great Greek physician 
condensed the whole science of medicine, are 
too brief and too difficult to understand and 
require a commentary. In Spite of the great 
importance of his achievements, Galen, 'Ali b. 
al-'Abbas says, did not produce any work of 
the type of the Medical Encyclopedia. While 
he thus treats Hippocrates and Galen with due 
respect, other ancient medical writers, such as 
Oribasius and Paul of Aegina, are more severely 
criticized by him. Among other defects, their 
works in particular suffer from the lack of an 
adequate treatment of the physical foundations 
of medicine. According to 'Ali b. al-'Abbas, 
it is a similar defect which makes the works 
of the Arabic Christian and Muslim physicians 
inferior to his own book. Even ar-Kazi's mon- 
umental Ifaici, 'Ali b. al-'Abbas states, contains 
insufficient physical information. It also pos- 
sesses some other shortcomings, namely, the 
lack of an anatomy and the awkward arrange- 
ment of the material, as well as the enormous 
size of the work. In the opinion of 'Ali b. al- 
'Abbas, the ffawi is nothing but a collection 
of quotations, which are reproduced in extenso 
and not without frequent repetitions (*) ; in ad- 
dition, its size makes it too expensive for all 
but the very wealthy to buy ( 2 ). Some of the 
arguments of 'Ali b. al-'Abbas with respect to 
the Hdici are correct, but they do not prove 
his claim that his Medical Encyclopedia is some- 
thing entirely different from ar-Bazi's magnum 
opus. The use of such inconclusive arguments 
shows how difficult it was for 'Ali b. al-'Abbas 
to establish the claim of originality for his 
work, but also how greatly he desired to estab- 
lish such a claim. 

In the beginning of his al-Matal as-sd'ir, 
Ibn al-Atir stresses his original contributions, 
through which his work distinguishes itself 
favorably from those of his predecessors. 

The marginal notes of a reader often contain 
a critical evaluation of the opinions expressed 



( L ) Cf. above p. 7 a. 

(*) "Ali b. al-'Abbas 1.3-5. Cf. also L. Le- 
clerc, Ristoirc de la medicine arabe 1. 383 f. (Par- 
is 1S7G). 
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by the author ( l ). Ibn Jamaah used to cover 
every book he rend with critical marginal 
notes (•). In his copy of Ibn Sina's Kitdb al-ad- 
wiyah al-mufradah, an-Nuwa.vri fouud the mar- 
ginal note of" iin (unidentified) person who 
might have hit upon the correct emendation of 
a mistake of the iayh (Ibn Sina) " (•'). In his 
Dayl Ta'rih Baf/ddd, Ibn an -Najjar mentions a 
discussion which allegedly took place between 
'Abdnllah b. Sa'id b. Kullab and al-Junayd. 
This causes ad-Dahabi to make the following 
marginal comment : " Not correct ! Ibn Kullab 
is known to have been a contemporary of Ahmad 
b. Hanbal [d. 8551. How, then, could he have 
had a discussion with al-Junayd [d. 910) !"('). 
Ad-Oahabi's disciple, as-Subki, disapproves of 
his teacher's classification of Fahr ad-din ar- 
liazi among the " weak " kadit scholars. He 
expresses his disapproval in a marginal note 
to ad-Dahabi's Mizan al-i' tidal ( 5 ). Although 
as-Subki considers ad-Dahabi as " in general, 
tlie greatest and wisest scholar of his time ", 
he o-ccasionally accuses him of being influenced 
by his party bias (ta'axsub) {«). Frank, though 
respectful, criticism of one's teacher was per- 
mitted. Yaqfit states that his teacher, Mubarak 
b. Mubarak al-Wajih (d. 1215), professor of 
grammar in the Nizamiyah College, was a poor 
teacher. In class he usually told stories and 
recited poems, and, as a result, the students 
did iiot go on with hiin. Yaqut, however, does 
not forget to mention that Mubarak knew many 
languages and was broad-minded enough to 
express his disapproval of the action of a 
librarian who destroyed a copy of al-Ma'arris 
Criticism of the tyur'an ( 7 ). 

(!) Many instances of such marginal notes 
are preserved in actual manuscripts, cf., for in- 
stance, J. Fiick, iu ZDMG IM. 209 (1930), with 
regard to the Fihrist, or the Ms. or. Istanbul, 
Umunii No. 4007, p. 213, of Jiinmi, Aiar. 

(-) Cf. F. Wiistenfeld, Die Academien dcr 
Araber 125 (Gdttingen 1837). Wiistenfeld's source 
is Ibn Qiidi uhbah. 

O Nuwayri 11.57. 

( 4 ) Subki, fdbaqdt 2.51. 

( 5 ) Subki, fabaqdt 5. 30. 

( 6 ) Subki, loc. cit., and in other places of 
the fabaqdt. Cf., further, Subki, Mu'ul 122 1"., 
transl. S3 t. ; Sahawi, Tldii 5(J f. 

__ ( 7 ) Yaqut, Ir.sdd 0.232; 235 (Margoliouth), 
-*7. 59 (Cairo). This passage of Yaqut is quoted 
by Safadi, Xakt 233 f. 



The wide field of literary criticism, which 
was largely concerned with poetry, ranged from 
brief and pointed statements, such as al-IJuh- 
turi's alleged comparison of his owu poetry 
with that of Abu Tamuiam: " His good verses 
are better than my good verses, and my bad 
verses arc better than his bad verses " ( l ), to 
long and elaborate investigations. However, 
this type of criticism which distinguishes be- 
tween good and bad, has little or no connection 
with scholarly criticism which distinguishes 
between true and false, and which alone indi- 
cates the presence of a true critical spirit. 

The authority of pre-Islamic (and early 
Islamic) poetry as the recognized model of all 
good poetry played a considerable part in the 
history of Arabic belles lettres. This authority 
was mainly upheld by grammarians, whereas 
all gifted poets and intelligent literary critics 
strove to overcome it, since they saw in it a 
barrier to genuine poetical creativity. Since 
I. Goldziher's investigations ( 2 ), the history of 
this struggle is well-known in 'its outlines. 
Except for the last four centuries of complete 
decay before the twentieth century, which saw 
the beginning rejuvenation of Arabic poetry, 
it was a generally practiced maxim of talented 
poets and critics that " the gate of the invention 
of new topics was open until the Day of Iles- 
urrection ", a maxim of the religious law, which 
Ibn al-Atir applied to literature ( :! ). From the 
great amount of the relevant material, we may be 
permitted to quote here a story told by ar-Kagib 
al-Isfahani. It is a strong plea for originality in 
poetical composition. This is the story: "The 
qadi Abu 1-Hasau reported the following story : 
The poet, al-Hallad, said to a person who had 
borrowed some of his verses : Son, we ate the 
poems of poets such as (Abu Tammam) at-Tal 
and al-Iiuhturi. They, in turn, ate the poems of 
an-Nabiga!i, with the result that they excreted 
such poems as they did. Now, you ate my 
poems". What will your excretions be like ? " ( 4 ). 



(*) §u\i,Aljbdr AM TammdrnGl; Afjdni 18. 108. 

( 2 ) Abhandlungen zur arabischcn Philolofiie 
1.122-74 (Leiden 1890). 

( :! ) Ibn al-Atir, Ma{al 407. 

C) Eagib, Muhddardt 2. 412. Cf. Aelianus, Va- 
riae Historiae XIII, 22 : FuXutuiv <^e 6 Cu)Yodq)o? 
eyou^e tov uev "Out|qov autov Epouvta, roug 5' 
dMovg jioiuidg td luT]U£ouEva douojiEvovg. 
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One particular form of scholarly and literary 
criticism remained unknown to the manuscript 
age because of the method of publishing then 
prevailing, namely, the professional " review " (')■ 
A.n invective against a work written immediate- 
ly after its publication is the closest approx- 
imation to the modern review, which is found 
in Muslim literature. Ibn AM 1-I.Iadid wrote 
such an invective against Ibn al-Atir's al- 
Matal ax-sair and published it under the title 
of al-Falak ad-da ir 'aid l-Mutal as-sd'ir. Ibn 
Abi 1-I.Iadid, it seems, resented the lively prop- 
aganda for Ibn al-Atir's work, which had its 
origin in Mosul. " Many Mosul notables had a 
very high opinion of Ibn al-Atir's work and 
were so greatly prejudiced in its favor that 
they considered it superior to most books in 
its Meld. , They sent a number of copies of Ibn 
al-Atir's work to Bagdad and thus gave it a 
wide circulation among Bagdadis ". Ibn Abi 
1-Hadid received his copy of the work in the 
beginning of Du 1-Hijjah G33. He examined 
it little by little, as much as his official duties 
would permit him. He made notes of the pas- 
sages to which he took exception. In the middle 
of the same month, after no more than fifteen 
days, he finished his examination of Ibn al- 
Atir's work. Ibn Abi 1-I.Iadid did not read it 
through again. Shortly afterwards, when he put 
the Falak ad-da ir down on paper, he went 
' through his notes (and through Ibn al-Atir's 
work ?), and put together all those passages 
which seemed to him objectionable (-). 



5. The Ancient Authorities. 

The transplantation of classical scholarship 
into Muslim soil caused the awakening of a 
critical scholarly spirit among the Muslims. 
A scholar " should not make any unproveu 
statements", and al-Kindi is rightly angry at 
the Greek author, who was his main source in 
one of his treatises on optical problems, because 



(') Cf. L. Baur, Die Form der wissenschaftli- 
chtn Kritik bei Thomas von Aquin, in Attn der 
Geistestcelt den .Vittclaltem (Urabmann Feat sell rift) 
090 f. (Miinster 1933. Beitr. ;. Gesch. d. Pinion. 
is. Theal. d. Mittdaltcrs, Supplementbaiul o). 

(-) Ibn Abi 1-lladid, Falak 3 f. 



he did not heed this rule ( l ). However, at the 
same time, classical scholarship brought with 
itself the belief in the superiority of the works 
of certain scholarly authorities. These author- 
ities had been held in greet esteem throughout 
many centuries, and their greatness, in turn, 
seemed to be confirmed by the fact that they 
had stood the acid test of time (*). In nearly 
every field of learning, Greek scholars thus 
became the foremost authorities of their Muslim 

disciples. 

The dominant role of those authorities, how 
ever, encountered the natural opposition of the 
representatives of the Muslim religion. It is 
true that certain unorthodox groups within Islam 
used the ancient authorities as rivals of the 
recognized religious authorities and further 
enhanced their standing by investing them with 
a certain religious authority. The occupation 
with the philosophies of Plato, Aristotle, and 
Pythagoras was reserved to one of the highest 
ranks in the Batini-Isina'ili doctrine of initia- 
tion ( :! ). The doctrine of the Eternal Wisdom 
taught that pre- Islamic sages had already known 
the very same truth which was revealed to 
Muhammad and which served as the basis for 
the speculations of Muslim theologians ( 4 ). In 
general, however, Muslim theologians were op- 
posed to any recognition of the authority of 
Greek scholars, since any occupation with Greek 
learning was likely to subtract from a person's 
belief in the religious doctrines of Islam. Al- 
Gazzali,a moderate critic, mentions that Socrates 
and the philosophers refuted their predecessors, 
the dahriy&n and physicists QabViyun). Then, 
al-Gazzali goes on to say: " Hereafter, Aristotle 
refuted Plato, Socrates, and the pre-Socratic 
metaphysicians. His refutation was perfect and 
complete, and he eventually succeeded in freeing 
himself from (the influence of) all of them. 
However, even Aristotle was imbued with the 
remnants of that vicious unbelief which he was 
not entirely able to get rid of. Consequently, 
those philosophers as well as their Muslim fol- 
lowers such as Ibn Sina, al-Farabi, and their 



(i) Cf. Islamic Culture 16. 104 f. (1942). 
(-') Cf. the saying attributed to al-I.Iasan b. 
Sahl, in Ragib, Muhddardt 1. 419. 
( 3 ) Maqrizi, Maicd'i? 1. 394. 
(») See below p. 70 f. 
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ilk, must be considered unbelievers.... "(i). The 
struggle between Muslim ortlio.loxy iiad classical 
scholarship has also been adequately described 
by I. Goklziher ( 2 ). 

However, even among the champions of 
ancient learning, the position of no classical 
authority was safe from attack. In spite of 
the recurrent attempts to harmonize the teach 
ings of Plato and Aristotle, the existence of 
fundamental differences between the two phi- 
losophers was generally recognized ( :i ). It was 
known that Plato and Aristotle held different 
opinions with regard to the eternity of the 
world (*), the primeval nature of the soul ( 5 ) 
metempsychosis as it was described in the 
Phaedon («), the part of the body in which the 
soul was located ( 7 ), the doctrine of ideas («), 
and more points of a similar nature ( s ). The 
pointed saying which is based upon a passage 
of the mcomachean Ethics : Amicus Plato, sed 
magis arnica Veritas, was not unknown to Mus- 
lims (JO). The fact that Plato and Aristotle did 



0) Gazziili, Munqid 86. 

{■) Die Stellung der alten islamischen Ortho- 
doxy zu den anti-ken Wissensehaften (Berlin 19 if, 
AbhPA W, phil.-hist. J£L). 

( J ) According to E. Gilson, The Spirit of 
Medieval Philosophy 2 (New York 1930), John 
o\ Salisbury states that while alive Plato and 
Aristotle never ceased to disagree. I cannot 
trace this statement to its source, and the remark 
in question may belong to Gilson, and not to 
John of Salisbury. 

The well-known Theology of Aristotle was 
the most important source for all attempts to 
harmonize the opinions of the two philosophers. 

{*) Ibn Niibatah, Sarh 1.122. 

f) IsfaMni, Mat alt 144; Safadi, Cayt2.2U. 

( 6 ) Ibn Bajjah. Eisdlut al-wada fol. 191, al- 
Andalus S. 17 (19-13). 

(') Ibn Sinn, Xajdh 313. 

O Sirazi 251 ff. Cf. Ibn Bajjah, Fi ttisAl 
al-aqlbi-l-uisdn, ed. by M. Asia Palacios. in 
al-Andalus 7. 19 f. (1942). 

i £)- C f"' ^'.instance, Kazi, Opera Philosophica 
1.30.,; 30,; Sabrastairi 328. Cf. also Mas'udi, 
Tanbih 118. ' 

. ( 10 ) Cf. Mubassir 499 (107) : Medico-FhUosoph- 
teal Controversy 70, transl. Ill; Gazzali, la- 
liajut 6; Qazwini, Aiar 2.383; Ibn Xubatah, 
Sari, 1 225; Safadi, G t 2 . 244 ; Ibn al-Atir, 
hamil 1. 127. ' 

A host of Jewish references was collected 
by M. Steinschneider, Catalogiis Cod. Ilvhr. Hihl 
&ad. Ltujd.-Iiat. 145, n. 1, and the same, Al- 



not always agree not only could be used by 
the enemies of ancient learning such as al- 
Gazzali as an argument in their struggle, but 
also confirmed Muslim scholars in tlieir*critical 
attitude toward classical authority. The good 
lesson, however, was occasionally lost. Ibn 
Itidwan as well as his colleague, Ibn Butlan, 
realized the existence of much mutual criticism 
among the ancient scholars and the necessity 
of independent research, in order to find the 
truth. Yet, they tried to reconcile obvious 
contradictions and defended the paramount 
authority of the ancients ('). 

Among Muslim scholars, Aristotle had as 
many opponents as followers. The learned circle 
around Abu I.Iayyan at-Tawhidi rejected as 
wrong and entirely imaginary a certain opinion 
which Aristotle expresses in Be Caelo. Since 
Abu 1-lTasan al-'Amiri in this respect followed 
Aristotle he was taken to task for his blind 
adherence to authority (t-aqlid) ( 2 ). According 
to Sa'id al-Andalusi, ar-Razi's intemperate crit- 
icism of Aristotle was conditioned by the fact 
that ar-Eazi held Pythagorean views and was 
inclined toward dualism and Indian and Sabian 
religious views ( 3 ). Saul also denounces Socra- 
tes' view on resurrection (*). For him, Aristotle 
is the embodiment of the whole world in one 
person, an attitude which through Ibn Kusd 
was later propagated in the western world with 
far-reaching consequences ( 5 ). Sa'id also attacks 
Ibn Hazm because, in his Kit ah at-taqrib li- 
liudi'id al-mantiq, he criticized certain points of 
the Aristotelian system of logic. According to 
Sa'id, Ibn Ilazm's criticism shows his lack of 



Farabi 151; 151 n. 1 ; 250 (St, Petersburg 1869. 
Mem. de I'Acad. Imper. dc St. Petersboura VII 
13 .No. 4). J ' 

Medico-Philosophical Controversy 53, transl 
87 ; 75, transl. 111., 
(-) Tawhidi, Imtd' 2.88. 
( :1 ) Sa'id, Tabaqdt 33, transl. 75 f. 
( 4 ) Sa'id, Tabaqdt 23, transl. 01. 

i ; (6) 1 C (-, M - Grabu 'ann. Mittelalterliehes Geistes- 
leben 2. 83 (Munich 1930). 

The flatterers of the sahib Ibn 'Abbad praised 
•'Him Who had gathered the world in one 
(person) and brought forth all His power in one 
individual (namely, Ibn «Abbad)'\ cf. Yaqut 
Irsdd 2. 277 (Margoliouth), (j. 170 (Cairo). Cf.' 
farther Suyuti, lh>(,yah 228, with reference to 
Abu 1-I.lasan al-VVahidi. 
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understanding of the meaning of the criticized 
passages and, in general, his ignorance of the 
works of Aristotle ( 1 ). 

The ancient medical authorities also were not 
beyond criticism. A story told about Yuhnnna 
b. Masawayh is not without interest in this 
connection. It may be fictitious, but it cer- 
tainly does not belong into the same category 
as those meaningless poems, in which the poet, 
not satisfied- with the customary comparison of 
the object of his praise with the great author- 
ities of old, says that the addressee of his 
poem is even greater than those men : that Ibn 
Sina is inferior to him; that Aristotle, could 
he hear him, would tremble; that Ptolemy 
would be perplexed, and the like (-). The story 
of Ibn Masawayh. on the other hand, may be 
considered an indication of what men, such as 
Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah, who preserved the story 
for us, thought about the authority of ancient 
physicians. Ibn Masawayh, so the story goes, 
was alleged to have said that he himself was a 
greater scholar than Galen. This remark was 
reported to „ibril-b. Bohtiso*. In Jibril's be- 
half, Yusuf b. Ibrahim questioned Ibn Masa- 
wayh about it, and Ibn Masawayh indignantly 
denied that he had made such a remark. He 
urged Yusuf b. Ibrahim to explain to Jibril what 
he had actually said, namely : " If Hippocrates 
and Galen had lived to hear my medical teach- 
ings and prescriptions, they would have asked 
their Lord to change their senses of vision 
smell, taste, and touch into one additional sense 
of hearing, so that they might be able to listen 
to me (with a double sense of hearing) " ( :! ). 



(') Said, Tabaqat 70, transl. 140. Sfi'id is 
quoted by Yaqut, Irt&d 5.87 (Margo'liouth), 
12. 237 f. (Cairo). An identical statement with 
regard to Ibn Ha/m is also mentioned bv Yaqut, 
Mud 5.92 (.Margoliouth), 12.247 (Cairo). 

(:) IAU 2. 25. (Ibn 'Uiiayn, with reference to 
Fahr ad-din ar-Kazi). Cf. also IAU 2. 55. (Zalir 
al-lladdad. addressing Abii s-Salt Umavvah); 
2.144 (Abir 1-Fa.ll b. al-Mlhy [Mahafli ii\, 
addressing. Abu 1-I.Iakain al-Baitili): 2. 129 (IAU, 
addressing Sa'-af ad-din b. nr-linhbi) : 2. 200 
(IAU, addressing Badr ad-din b. QfidiBa'labakk). 
The verses found in IAU 2.25, are also quoted 
by Yaqut, Ir&ud 7. 124 (Margoliouth), 10. 89 
(Cairo). 

( 3 ) IAU 1. 17Xf. 



It may be noted in passing that Galen's 
excursions into fields other than medicine were at 
times severely criticized ('). Al-Biruni blamed 
Galen for his excessive credulity when he 
reported the story of the snake queen whose 
sight or hiss caused immediate death : " I should 
like to know ", al-Biruni asks ( 2 ), " who could 
have told Galen about her habitat and qual- 
ities, if all who looked at her died ". On anoth- 
er occasion, al-Biruni defends Galen against 
an attack upon his astronomical knowledge. 
Sinan b. Tabit b. Qurrah had taken exception 
to Galen's opinion that differences in the po- 
sition of fixed stars could be observed only 
over a long period of time. •' In spite of his 
astronomical skill ", Sinan remarked, " Galen 
committed many errors and did not realize that 
if the position of a fixed star is taken at two or 
more widely distant places, a considerable dif- 
ference in the position can be observed ". Al- 
Birfini, however, in reporting Sinan's criticism 
of Galen, thinks that the latter is correct ( 3 ). 



(!) Cf. P. Kraus, Jdbir ibn Hayyan 2. 328 f. 
Cf. also Mx 30. 251 o (1940). 

( 3 ) Biruui, Jama hi r 99. 

It should, however, be noted that Galen 
introduces the story by " one says " (Ilpog Tli- 
acova jieq'i tiqoi y.f|s para. 8, Opera 14. 233 [Kiihn]). 
In riegi n"i; rdiv cbtAtov qpaoudxcov xodaEco; xai 
Siivuueo); hook XI, para. 1, Opera 14. 251 (Kiihn), 
Galen says that he would not treat of this 
snake and other exotic though less fabulous 
animals which he did not know from personal 
experience. ' > 

( :! ) Biruni, Ai&r 243. The title of Sinan's 
book is 'said to be Kitab al-anir<V. According 
to II. Suter, Die Mathematiker und Axtronomen 
der Araber und Hire Werke'Mu. 1 (Leipzig 1900), 
Kitab al-ixtiira 1 which is mentioned among Si- 
nan's works may be a misspelling, instead of 
Kitab al-antrtV. However, Simin's father, Tabit, 
is credited with a Kitab al-aninr by Qifti 1 18 f. 
and IAU 1.220. It may be that this is the 
work referred to by al-Biruni. If this identi- 
fication should be correct, the Kitab al-anuff 
would not have been composed by Sinan but 
merely edited by him after his father's death. 
An argument in favor of this assumption is the 
dedication to al-Mu'tadid of Sinan's book. Ta- 
bit was closely connected with al-Mu'tadid. Ho 
might have dedicated his work to the Caliph, 
and this dedication might have been retained 
by Sinfui. The latter, on the other hand, was 
still very young at the time of the death of 
al-Mu'tadid. 
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The medical opinions of Hippocrates and 
Galen were often rejected by Muslim physi- 
cians, who, from experience or through logical 
reasoning, recognized their fallacy. To mention 
all available instances would mean to write a 
complete history of Arabic medicine. As an 
example we may quote a few passages from 
Maimonides' Commentary on the Aphorisms of 
Hippocrates. Galen's opinion about the female 
sperm met with Maimonides' ironical criticism: 
"I do not know", says the Jewish physician 
and philosopher ('), •' whether it was prophetical 
inspiration or analogical reasoning which gave 
Galen this idea. If he arrived at his opinion 
by means of analogical reasoning, it must have 
been an amazing example of such reasoning". 
Following Galen ( 2 ), Maimonides rejects one of 
Hippocrates' aphorisms (•"■) on the ground that 
the phenomenon with which that particular 
aphorism dealt could claim no general validity. 
Maimonides remarks that Hippocrates often de- 
rives general rules from sporadic observations, 
a habit of his, which is especially noticeable in 
the Epidemics (?) ( 4 ). 

More important inroads into the realm of 
Greek medicine as well as other branches of 
Greek scholarship were undertaken by Muslim 
scholars. Ibn an-Nafis rejected Galen's erro- 
neous conception of the role which the lung 
played iu the conveyance of the blood stream 
fron\ one chamber of the heart to the other. 
Ibn an-Kafls' discovery was, however, not based 
upon firmer ground than Galen's misconception, 
since it was the result of reasoning, and not 
of experiments ( 5 ). It left no impression upon 
Muslim medicine. 



(') Maimonides, Perils. Pirqe -buqn'it, in has- 
S'gulldh, Vol. 2, fuse. 25, p. 35 (Jerusalem 1935), 
ad Hippocrates, Aphorisms, Book V, para, 18, 
Opera 4. 550 (Littre), and Galen, Commentary 
on the Aphorisms, Opera 17, 1.841 (Kiihn). 

(*) Commentary on the Aphorisms, Opera 17, 
2. 492 ff. (Kiihn). 

(■<) Aphorisms, Vol. II, para. 20, Opera 4. 47C 
(Littre). 

(') Maimonides, op. cit., in has-S-gulIdh, Vol. 1. 
fasc. 13, p. 14 (.Jerusalem 1934). 

Of. also ibid.. Vol. 2, fasc. 20, p. 35 (Jeru- 
salem 193.5), ad Hippocrates. Aphorisms, Vol. V, 
para. 53, Opera 4. 550/2 (Littre). 

( 5 ) Of. M. Meyerhof, Ibn an-A'aJis und seine 
Theorie des Liuujenlreislaufs, in Quelten u. Stu- 



Ptolemy's concept of the world did not con- 
vince all Muslim scholars, especially, since it 
did not tally with the teachings of Aristotelian 
philosophy. In accordance with the latter, a 
simplification of the Ptolemaic system was first 
suggested, it seems, by Ibn Bajjnh, who Mas fol- 
lowed by Ibn Tufayl, Ibn linsd, and al-Bi- 
truji (!). The attacks on Ptolemy did not pass 
unnoticed in the East (') as well as the Christian 
West, but they can hardly be considered as 
actual forerunners of the subsequent western 
revolt against Ptolemy ( 3 ). < 

Other scholars, who attempted to overcome 
the influence of ancient authorities, were less 
lucky in that their efforts did not anticipate or 
foreshadow later discoveries. A certain Ibn 
Bukair (d. 996) advanced many startling new 
theories. He also developed an original theory 
for the explanation of the tide. He assumed 
the existence of two orbits underneath the orbit 
of the moon, which caused the tide by inter, 
secting the orbit (of the moon?) twice every 
day and night ( 4 ). The historian of science 
cannot be expected to pgy much attention to 
speculations such as that of Ibn Bukayr. In 
the general picture of the Muslim attitude to- 
ward ancient authorities, however, such specu- 
lations are no less significant than those of Ibn 
an-Nafis and Ibn Bajjnh. 



dien z. Geseh. d. Xatvriciiss. u. d. Medizin 4. 1 
(1933). ' 

Ibn an-Nafis is said to have thought little 
of Galen's literary and scientific achievements 
(cf. Meyerhof, op. cit. 55). His biographer states 
that Ibn an-Nafis dictated his works min dihnihi, 
thus crediting him with considerable originality 
in his scholarly production, cf. Taskopriizfideii, 
Miftdh 1.209. 

(') S. Munk, Mel. de philosophic juive et arabc 
442; 519ff. (Paris 1859). L. Gautier, Une rC- 
forme du systeme astronomiqtte de Ptolcmee, in 
JA 10, 14. 483-510 (1909) which was also pub- 
lished by the same, Jim Tho/ail, in Bulletin de 
Correspondence Africaine 42. 2Cff. (1909), did not 
add anything to Monk's investigations. 

( 2 ) At-Tiisi was convinced of the inadequacy 
of Ptolemy. 

( :1 ) Of. G. Sarton. Introduction to the History 
ofSeience2. 298: 355; 399; 754; SG8 (Baltimore- 
Wiishingtmi 1931). 

(*) Tawhidi, Mvqnbamt 232. Tawhidl is quot- 
ed by Ibn Xubatnh, Sarh 1. 229. 
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6. Limits of Criticism. 

In the manuscript age, the ultimate success 
of new ideas, which did not fit in with dominant 
systems of thought, was unusually uncertain. 
If a new idea did not find the approval of a 
comparatively large group of scholars in a com- 
paratively short interval of time, it was likely 
to be buried in a library, with an infinitesimal 
chance of subsequent rediscovery. Total oblivion 
was its most probable fate, since the most ur- 
gent task of the scholars of the manuscript 
age consisted in the preservation of the sum 
total of positive knowledge which had been ac- 
cumulated by former generations. The limita- 
tions of the size of books and their limited 
circulation did not leave much room for exper- 
imenting with untried innovations. 

Therefore, the mighty edifice of ancient learn- 
ing, if it was to be successfully overthrown, 
would necessarily have had to be overthrown 
by one giant stroke. Since this was not pos- 
sible, it was to be expected that also all those 
sporadic attacks which Muslim scholars leveled 
against particular doctrines and theories, would 
not suffice to undermine the authority of the 
various Greek scientific systems, as they bad 
become known in Islam. This, in fact, never 
happened. For the average Muslim scholar, it 
remained an inevitable fact that " things upon 
which Aristotle and Galen agree, are true ; but 
in cases in which they disagree, it is very dif- 
ficult for human intelligence to find out what 
is correct " ('). Abu 1-Faraj b. Hindu suggests 



(!) Yuhauna b. Masawayh, Xaicddir No. 19. 
Ibn Masawayh is quoted by Y^hudah b. BalTim 
(11th cent.), Kitab at-tajnis, ed. by P. Kokov- 
zoff, in Xovi/e Materialy, Hebrew Section 01 
(Petrograd 191G). Ibn BalTim. in turn, is quoted 
in an anonymous J udaeo- Arabic commentary on 
the second book of Samuel, cf. G. Margoliouth, 
in JQR 10. 397 (1898). He is further quoted in 
a work on the ritual laws concerning slaugh- 
tering, cf. Ms. or. Oxford, Bodleian Library, 
Hunt. 345 (Uri 294, Neubauer 793), fol. 19 a, 
and M. Steinschneider. in (Gvigtr's) Jiid. Zcit- 
schrift j. Wisnenschaft u. Lebe'n 2. 308 f. (L803). 

Before Ibn Mas.iwayh, the same idea was 
expressed by ar-lvfizi, cf IAU 1. 31-4; M. 
Steinschneider, loo. cit.; Tj. de Boer, Die Me- 
dicina mentis van den arts liiizi 13 n. 17. 



that the old Alexandrian arrangement of the 
sixteen books of Galen be retained and that 
his own new and better arrangement be not 
adopted, since "it is foolish (hurq) to break 
(harq) the consensus of opinion of wise men" ( l ). 
In general, Muslim scholars tried their best 
to preserve ideas and reports which, though dif- 
ficult to prove at the moment, were considered 
to be of potential value. The reproach of ex- 
cessive credulity, which we are often tempted 
to make against those who reported stories 
which were subsequently proved to be untrue, is 
largely undeserved. Like the English writer of 
the eighteenth century who maintained that 
"...he who tells nothing exceeding the bounds 
of probability, has a right to demand, that they 
should believe him, who cannot contradict 
him " ( 2 ), Muslim scholars measured the proba- 
bility of facts and opinions. But the great dif- 
ficulty with which they had to contend was to 
determine the limits of probability ( 3 ). 

More than five centuries before Nicholas 
Oresme (d. 1382) developed certain rules for the 
determination of the probability of reported 
facts ( 4 ), al-Jahiz attempted a classification of 
the available sources of information. According 
to al-Jahiz, information about external events 
can only be obtained in three ways: 

"Information about visible events which hap- 
pened far away from you, but which were ob- 
served by someone else, may be commonly avail- 
able through continuous transmission by friend 
and foe. good people and bad people. No spe- 
cial effort to verify such information need be 
undertaken by those who learn about it. Intel- 
ligent and ignorant persons alike share in such 
information. 

There is a more special type of information 
which can be obtained through repeated inquir- 
ies and contact with informed persons. A case 



(!) IAU 1. 109. This is an adaptation of 
the theological maxim of harq ijvuV al-ummah. 

( 2 ) Samuel Johnson, in the introduction to 
his English translation of J. Lobo, A Voyage 
to Abyssinia VIII (London 1735), quoted by 
James Boswell, in The Life of Samuel Johnson, 
anno 1734. 

( 3 ) For the attitude of Roman historians, cf. 
B. Croce, Teoria e storia della storiograjia 107 f. 
(3rd ed., Bari 1927). 

( 4 ) Cf. L. Thorndike, A History of Magic 
and Experimental Science 3. 454 (New York 
1934). 
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in point is some piece of information which has 
been transmitted by a certain number of people. 
Those people are known to you to have lived in 
quite different circumstances and to be unlikely 
to have known each other. A particular indi- 
vidual such as you can be assured that people 
in their particular conditions could not possibly 
hare by mere chance agreed upon such a par- 
ticular piece of information, even if that infor- 
mation (is so strange that it) has remained un- 
known to most people. Such information cannot 
be false, and the general agreement regarding 
it cannot be without foundation. 

Another even more special type of infor- 
mation is information which has been transmit- 
ted- by one or two persons. Those persons may 
speak the truth, or they may tell a lie. This 
information will seem truthful to you only inas- 
much as you trust the informant and have a 
good opinion of him. Neither you nor anyone 
else would feel as sure about this type of in- 
formation as about the other two. If they were 
all equally reliable, it would be senseless to pay 
any attention to religion, and there would be 
no difference between the open and concealed 
manifestations of both worlds. 

It is conceivable that a reliable person may 
be, found suspect of deception, and a truthful 
person of lying. However, information of the 
first two types has never yet been accused of 
untruthfulness. Therefore, it is generally rec- 
ognized that information of the first two types 
must be considered as certain, whereas infor- 
mation based upon a single informant depends 
(for its trustworthiness) on the fact that one 
has a good opinion of and confidence in that 
informant ". 

After these remarks about the various types 
of information about external events, al-Jahiz 
disensses the ways of obtaining information 
about psychological processes : 

"Information about events, which are not 
visible to anybody and which happen far away, 
such as ' the secrets of the hearts ' and similar 
things, is obtained from the resulting actions. 
It mostly is quite different from the compro 
heusive perception which God has about those 
processes. 

Knowledge of things which are far away be- 
gins with guesswork. Such guesswork is based 
upon proofs (clues, (laid 11). As the proofs in- 
crease, a guess assumes a greater degree of cer- 
tainty until all doubts eventually are silenced, 
becanse of the great number of proofs of an 
identical character. 

This is as much knowledge of things which 
are far away, as mortals can have.... " (*). ' 

■*-(') Al-Jahiz, Risuhtt al-ma'ud -ira-l-ma'dS, in 
Jithiz, MajmiV 24-0. 



Authors often attempted to set up criteria 
for the credibility of their information, as it 
proved necessary for the particular problems 
on which they were working. Af.-Tabari main- 
tains that his History is mainly concerned 
with actual events. Speculation, he thinks, 
cannot be used to ascertain facts. Those facts 
can be known only from the available historical 
information, and af-Tabari decides to accept 
that information without questioning ('). 

Rasid ad-din, an uncle of Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah. 
recommends to writers to consider every report 
and statement sine ira et studio ('driyan 'an 
mahabbak aw bwjdah), to weigh it in the scales 
of analogical reasoning, and, if possible, to ex- 
amine it in the light of facts which are known 
from experience ( 2 ). 

In his Description of Egypt, al-Maqrizi hits 
the overcritical attitude of his contemporaries 
whose ignorance causes them to doubt generally 
accepted opinions. It should be enough for a 
scholar to know the communis opinio about a 
subject, and the authority upon which some 
specific piece of information is based. He hopes, 
al-Maqrizi says, that his own observations would 
not be distrusted or considered suspect ( 3 ). It 
results from al-Maqrizi's remarks that an author 
had to reckon with a public which often over- 
stepped the proper limits of criticism. 

The decision of an author to adopt or reject 
a particular piece of information was governed 
by various considerations. It was realized that 
reports about distant cities and strange animals, 
about precious stones and plants observed in 
foreign countries as well as strange happenings 
there witnessed, might be the inventions of an 
impostor who wished to gain some publicity ('). 



There exists an unmistakable relationship 
between the above-mentioned remarks of al- 
Jahiz and the religio-philosophical discussions 
of the criteria of truth which were common 
among the adherents of the different Muslim 
sects of that period, cf. the fragment of al- 
JAhiz from al-Askari's Await which is quoted 
by S. Pines, Beitrdge zur islamisdieu At omen- 
lehre 120 (Berlin 1930), and Qirqisani, Anwar 
2. 351 f. 

(') Tabari 1.55 f. 

( 8 ) IAU 2.252. 

f) Cf. above p. 43 a, n.3. Of. also p. 44 a, n. 3. 

(') Ar-liazi, at-Tibb ar-rfihdni, iu Hazi, Opera 
Philosopliica 1.5S. 
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It was also recognized that there existed popular 
legeuds which appeared in many places and 
deserved ao credence, such as the stories about 
the connection of outstanding monuments of 
ancient arcliitecture with the building activities 
of King Solomon and the Jinns ( 1 ). 

However, since the author of the Fihrist 
had no way of checking his informant's report 
on China, what better course could he follow 
but accept it as it was, especially since his 
informant was a Christian monk who had just 
returned from that remote part of the world, 
and thus possessed firsthand information f ( 2 ) 
The critical attitude which the western world 
assumed toward Marco Polo's description of his 
travels would seem less [reasonable than that 
of the Arabic scholar of the tenth century. 

In the life of Abu Tahir Ahmad b. Muham- 
mad b. al-Barhusi (?, al-Badahsi ?), Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'ah reports the story of a cure of dropsy 
which was effected by eating locusts which had 
fed upon some special herb. IAU knows that 
this is an old story which also occurs in at- 
Tanuhi's al-FarajJba'd aS-Uddah ( 3 ). However, 



0) Cf. Biruni, Jamdhir 69 ; Maqrizi, Maw&'iz 
1. 160, and M6m. de I' Inst, ft: d'archcol. or. du 
Caire 40. 13J f. (1022); Ibn as-Sihnah, Burr 275 f. 

A doubtful story was occasionally- retained, 
because it was well-known and generally ac- 
cepted by the public, cf. A(jdni 5. 3 (Ibrahim 
al-Mawsili). 

(-) Fihrist 340 f. (Fliigel), 490 (Cairo 1348). ' 

( 3 ) IAD" 1.257; Tanfihi, Faraj 2. 99 f. 



IAU" does not draw the conclusion that in view 
of this fact, the connection of the story with 
Abu Tahir is likely to be legendary. More 
over, at-Tanuhi himself had some doubts con- 
cerning the veracity of the story. He had heard 
it from a third person, although he knew the man, 
in whose name that third person had told him 
the story. That man had never mentioned it 
to at-Tanuhi directly ('). 

The aforementioned cases reflect the help- 
lessness with which authors faced the problem 
of finding the right mean between an uncritical 
and a hypercritical attitude. An element of irre- 
sponsibility appears in au-^uwayri's statement 
that he had been willing to omit the famous 
story of the miraculous mirror which was used 
to detect cases of adultery, because he was 
skeptical with regard to its trustworthiness, 
but retained it when he discovered that it was 
also mentioned in Ibn al-Jawzi's Salicat al- 
ahzan ( 2 ). 



O IAU 1.312, quotes another story about 
a miraculous cure of dropsy, which he connects 
with Abu Bakr ar-Razi, and which is found in 
Tanfihi, Faraj 2. 103 f. IAU states that at- 
Tanul.u had heard this story from a third person, 
although he know ar-Razi well. IAU evidently 
confuses this story with the foregoing story. 
At-Tanuhi was born after ar-Razi's death and, 
in his work, did not offer any comment on the 
story of ar-Razi('s disciple). 

O Nuwayri 1. 309 f. Cf. also, for instance. 
Yaqut, Irsdd 6. 337 f. (Margolioutu), 17. 230 
(Cairo). 
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IV. RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND PROGRESS 



1. Specialization and Encyclopedism. 

The formative age of Muslim civilization 
was confronted with the alternative of special- 
ized research and encyclopedic scholarship. 
Awareness of the existence of this alternative 
is found expressed in the works of two famous 
.litterateurs of the period, al-Jahi? and as-§uli. 
The Kitdb al-hanin ild l-aictdn by al-Jahiz 
contains the following introductory remarks : 
" Each element of the various types of learning, 
wisdom, and literal ure (adab)?) offers a certain 
intellectual stimulus (to authors) to gather and 
put together the widely dispersed facts (con- 
cerning specific subjects). Litterateurs (hamatat 
al-adab) aud scholars at times neglected to eval- 
uate the known historical facts and to make 
creative use (istinbdt)of the available traditional 
information, as well as to combine any precious 
and valuable piece (of information which existed 
in one place) with its counterpart (which existed 
in another place), and to collect (widely dis- 
persed) bitsjof wisdom. The result always was 
that wisdom vanished, knowledge disappeared, 
literature (adab) was destroyed, aud the lessons 
which are contained in any interesting fact 
were lost " ( 2 ). Thus, al-Jal.u? considers the col- 
lection of facts concerning certain specialized 
topics (or "problems", as we would call them) 
as the most desirable kind of intellectual activ- 



(') The term adab must, of course, be un- 
derstood in a much wider sense than is implied 
in " literature "• 

O Jahiz, Aictdn 3. IT. as-Sandfibi. Adab al- 
JWyjf 153 (Cairo 1330-1931), of. Brockelmaun, 
GAL Supplement 1. 213, thought that a compi 
latiou of verses on a particular subject, such 
as we find in the Airfuii, could not be the work 
of al-Jahiz. However, the introduction would 
-seeiu to indicate that the treatise is genuine. 



ity. At the same time, he appears to have 
been convinced that there exists an inexhaustible 
Store of such problems, which would always 
renew itself with the passing of time. 

That which al-Jahiz mentions as a warning 
example of what had in certain periods hap- 
pened to literature and scholarship and what 
might happen again, had assumed much greater 
reality for as-§uli, if we may believe his state- 
ment in the introduction to the Ahbdr Abl 
Tammdm. As-§idi complains that " contral- 
to what I have observed to be the custom of 
the ancient masterly scholars, it is customary 
among litterateurs (... adab) of this time of ours 
to study one particular field of literature (adab). 
They actually achieve a certain proficiency in 
the field of their choice. Then, however, they 
get the idea that they will not be generally 
recognized as outstanding scholars unless they 
vilify all other scholars. They belittle the merits 
of those who are dead, and show their contempt 
for those who are still alive. This eventually 
becomes their main occupation. The greatest 
part of their remarks and conversation is taken 
up by it. The next step is that those men are 
not content with their (limited field of) knowl- 
edge. They have just nibbled at it, but tliev 
claim to know it all. If people dispute their 
claim and prove the (limited) extent of their 
knowledge, they defend themselves with the 
help of stooges whom they have prepared to 
jump upon and chase away those annoying 
questioners. Finally', they claim to possess a 
knowledge such as has never entered their minds . 
and aggravated their brains and has never been 
studied by them. They think that without such 
knowledge they would not be counted among 
the outstanding scholars " (*). Thus, as-^uli 

0) §u!i, Ahbdr Abl Tammdm G f . 
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describes the tendency of Ids period toward the 
propagation of :i type of encyclopedic scholar- 
ship which consisted of a superficial knowledge 
of many subjects. 

Both al-Jahiz and as-Suli were predominant- 
ly concerned with belles lettres (adab), but their 
observations applied with equal force to all other 
branches of learning. Attempts to specialize 
always had to contend with what was considered 
in Muslim civilization the ideal education, i. 
e., the acquisition of some knowledge of all 
branches of useful learning ( l ). The technique of 
manuscript publication also encouraged the com- 
position either of encyclopedias, in which all 
the available knowledge Vas conveniently gath- 
ered, or, if one particular branch of learning 
was concerned, of voluminous works, in which 
the whole subject was studied in all its aspects, 
even those which were only remotely related 
to it. 

The danger threatening a civilization, in 
which research was replaced by the compilation 
of encyclopedic textbooks, was observed by r Ali 
b. Riil wan, in the eleventh century. In his Kitab 
an-ndfi' fi ta'llm stria at at-tibb ( i ), Ibn Kidwau 
gives a short survey of the history of medicine, 
as it was commonly known since late antiquity. 
He adds that when the science of medicine 
began to decay owing to the disinterest of 
Christianity in natural science (■'), Oribasius and 
Paul (of Aegina) composed their kunndxs ( 4 ). 
According to Ibn Rid wan, the Muslims continued 
the practice of composing medical encyclopedias 
of this kind. Every medical writer felt obliged 
to produce a kuiuuVi. Ibn Ridwan is of the 
opinion that this caused " the disappearance 
and destruction of the really valuable aspects 
of medical science (mahasin san'at at-tibb icu-... 
fa(](Vil-hd). The human mind is fond of pleasure 
and rest. It was convenient for physicians to 
own and use their encyclopedias and collectanea, 
and they no longer did any research (ta'allum). 



(0 Of., for instance, Oriciitalia, X. S. 11.262 ff. 
(19-42). 

(-) Cf. Medico-Philosophical Controversy 20 ff*. 
Through the kindness of the late P. Kraus, I 
am in the possession of a copy of cli. 2 of the 
Cairine manuscript. 

( 3 ) Cf. also Fihrist 211 (Fliigel), 337 (Cairo 
1348). 

( 4 ) Cf. above p. 51 b. 



The method of teaching (ta'lim) which was prac- 
ticed by Hippocrates and Galen was thus for- 
gotten". Although in the time of Ibn Ridwan 
research was by no meaus dead, the popularity 
of practical handbooks demanded constant yig- 
ilance on the part of constructive scholars. 

Scholars fought a heroic but, it would seem, 
losing battle for the right and the opportunity 
to do research. Ibn IT aid an has to admit that 
in every field of learning the tremendous literary 
activity which had been going on for centuries 
had produced an overwhelming number of books. 
The lifetime of a specialist was not sufficient 
even to read, let alone study, all the books in 
his particular field. Therefore, the demand for 
brief textbooks steadily increased. Ibn ITaldun 
considers it necessary to devote two chapters 
of his Muqaddimah to the demonstration of the 
evil influence of this situation upon scholarly 
work (*). 

An important obstacle to specialized research 
was a common human trait, namely, the unwill- 
ingness to admit one's own ignorance. In the 
manuscript age, this trait was especially pro- 
nounced. The difficulty of finding access to 
written information and the resulting overes- 
timation of memorized knowledge forced scholars 
who were jealous of their reputation to have 
an answer ready for all questions. The admis- 
sion of one's failure of memory or ignorance is 
a rather exceptional occurrence. Abu 1-IIasan 
ad-Daraqutni considered it remarkable that Abu 
Bakr al-Anbari corrected himself in class after 
his attention had been drawn by ad-Daraqutui, 
who attended al-Anbari's lectures as a student, 
to a mistake which he had committed. Al-Au- 
bari also had the name of ad-Daraqutni an- 
nounced as that of the author of the correction (- 1 ). 
Ibn Rasiq remembered that a certain remark 
concerning Dvi r-llummah and Abu Tammam was 
similar to a story which he had just mentioned, 
but he admitted that he had forgotten that remark 
(lam ahfazhu) ( 3 ). Before Ibn Rasiq, it was at- 
Ta'alibi who frequently mentions in Jus works 
that he forgot certain names or verses, or that 



(!) Ibn Ilaldiin, Muqaddimah 531-3. HIT 1. 
103-(j appears to be based upon Ibn Ilalduu. 

( 2 ) Yaqut, Iriad 7.74 (Margoliouth), 1S.30S f. 
(Cairo). 

( 3 ) Ibn Rasiq, 'Umdah 1. 57 f. 
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be only remembered a few verses of certain 
poems, or by certain poets ('). As a result of 
at-Ta'alibi's carelessness, some poets are men- 
tioned at the end of the Tatimmat al-Yatimah, 
aud not in their proper places, since " Satan 
alone made me forget to mention them in their 
proper places " ( 2 ). Bibliographers were often 
forced to admit that they did not know, or 
could not remember, certain authors or titles ( 3 ). 
Theologians and antiquarians were expected to 
know the identity of all persons and places to 
which allusion was made in the Qur'dii or liadit. 
This often led scholars to apologize for not 
knowing what nobody knew: "I could not find 
the name... (lam aqif 'aid smihi/hd) " ( 4 ). 

Among people of deep-seated intellectual 
curiosity the attitude of the learned is likely 
to be imitated by the common people. Thus, 
it is not unexpected to hear a modern Orien- 
talist remark that he remembered of having 
only once met a person who was prepared to 
admit: " I do not knoic, if such was the case " ( 5 ). 

In legal matters, the unwillingness to admit 
one's own ignorance may have far-reaching 
practical consequences. This largely explains 
the prominence which stories extolling the frank 
admission of I do'nt knoic (Id adri) ( ,; ) enjoy in 
scholarly literature. As-Suyuti's Muzhir con- 
tains a special chapter devoted to this subject. 
Eelying on the historicity of as-Suyiifi's data, 
an attempt has recently been made to show 
the gradual development of a scholarly attitude 
in the eighth and ninth centuries ( 7 ). Typical 



(*) Ta'alibi, Tatimmah 1. 13 ; 20 ; 31 ; 85 ; 2. 70. 
M Ta'alibi, Tatimmah 2. 88. 
( s ) Cf., for instance, Taskopriizadeh, Miftdh 
1. 178 ; 271 ; 2S5 ; 2. 58. 

( 4 ) Cf. I. Goldziher, Die Richtungcn der isla- 
mischen Koranauslegung 205 f. (Leiden 1020). 

( 5 ) D. B. Maedonald, Aspects of Islam 38 
(New York 1911). 

A modern Egyptian journalist exclaimed : 
" The word Id adri is not found in our dictionary 
here in Egypt", cf. Ahir Sd'ah (Cairo weekly 
magazine), IS T o. 499, p. 9 (April 29. 1944). 

( 6 ) Or, for instance, Id a'rifuhu; Id atahaqqa- 
quhu ; Id a'lamu (ica-lldhu a'lamu); Alldhu a'lamu. 
Cf. 'AIniawi 50. 

O G. von Grunebauni, On the Development 
of the Type of Scholar in Early Islam, in Corona, 
Atridies in Celebration of the Eightieth Birthday 
of Samuel Singer, 142-7 (Durham, N. C, 1941). 



stories are such as the one attributed to as- 
Sa'bi, a scholar belonging to the second gener- 
ation after Muhammad. As-Suyuti found this 
story in at-Tanuhi's Kitdb an-nUicdr ica-l-mu- 
hddarah. When as-Sa'bi admitted his ignorance 
concerning a certain question which he had 
been asked, someone rudely said to him: " What 
for do you receive your salary from the govern 
ment? ". As-Sa'bi replied: " For saying : / do'nt 
know, with regard to matters which 1 actually 
do not know " ('). Another similar story is also 
attributed to as-Sa'bi. When he ouce denied 
any knowledge with regard to some problem 
which had been put up to him, he was asked 
whether he w:is not ashamed of his ignorance, 
lie replied : " Why should I be ashamed of 
something of which not even the angels were 
ashamed. They said (Qur'dn 2. 32 [30] ) : ' We 
have no knowledge (of it)'", thus confessing 
their ignorance ( 2 ). 

Ibn Jaina'ah probably follows an-Nawawi' 
when he states the old truth : " Let it be known 
that contrary to the opinion of some stupid 
people, it is no reflection upon a man's capac- 
ity to admit his ignorance, when he is asked 
something (which he does not know). On the 
contrary, the admission of his ignorance in such 
a case is an added proof of his capacity, be. 
cause it shows his God-fearing and upstanding 
sincerity and intellectual integrity.... Men of 
feeble religious convictions and limited knowl- 
edge are reluctant to admit their ignorance, 
because they are afraid that they might lose 
prestige with their fellow men... ". Insincerity 
of this kind, Ibn Jama'ah adds, is imprudent, 
since it might lead to the embarrassing reve- 
lation of one's ignorance ( :) ). 



(') Suyuti, Muzhir 2. 1G3 f. A similar ques- 
tion addressed to Buzurgmihr led to a different 
answer, cf. L. Morales, Aus dan Bitch der " er- 
gdtzenden Erzahlunge,n " des Bar-Hebrdus, in 
ZDMG 40. 411 ; 423 (1880). 

( s ) Ibsihi 1.24; 'Amili, Mihldh 2. Suyuti,. 
loc. cit., quotes a slightly different version from 
Ibn Abi d-dunva, Kitdb al-asrdf. 

( 3 ) Ibn Jama'ah 42 f. ; 'Almawi 57. 

Cf. the saying : " If you say : ' I do'nt know ', 
people will teach you, until you know, but if 
you say: 'I know', people will ask you ques- 
tions, until you do not know ", cf. Makki, Qui 
1. 90 ; 'Almawi 57. 

Benjamin Franklin said in a letter to John 
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It would be difficult to disassociate the la 
adrl stories from Socrates' famous statement 
that he knew that he did not know (Plato, 
Apol. 21 d). Various versions of this statement 
are known in the Arabic language- : " Bt (Plato) 
dixit: Non sum lucratus ex sciencia nisi in 
quantum scio quod non sum adhuc sciens " ('). 
Both Plato and Socrates are credited by different 
authors with the following saying : "If my say- 
ing : I do'nt fowic, could not be interpreted to 
mean that I do know, I would say that I do 
not know " (*). Plato (or Alexander), " at the 
hour of his death, was asked what he thought 
about the world. He replied : I was forced to 
come into the world. I was confused while I 
lived in it. Xow, I am unwilling to leave it. 
During my stay in the world, the only thing I 
knew was that I did not know " ( 3 ). An echo 
of the Socratio statement is found in the saying 
ascribed to Said b. 'Abd al-'Aziz at-Tanuhi 
(d. around 780), as well as to as-Sa'bi: " 1 do'nt 
kno/r. This is one half of all knowledge " ( 4 ). 

1. Originality. 

During his twenty-five years of close asso- 
ciation with his teacher, Ibn Sina, al-Jiizajfini 
observed that Ibn Sina never read newly ac- 



Lining, dated March 18,1755: " Those who af- 
fect to be thought to -know every thing, and so 
Undertake to explain every thing, often remain 
long ignorant of many tilings that others could 
and would instruct them in, if they appeared 
less conceited ". 

(') I.Iunayn, Sinnspriiche J05; Mubassir 485 
(93), Arabic text in IAU 1. 52; Guzuli 1.23. 

( 2 ) Iliuiayn, Sumspriiche 105 ; Ibn Qutaybah, 
•UyCm 2. 120 (Cairo); *Amili, KaSkid 304; "lAU 
1.49 (Socrates). 

( 3 ) IAU 1.53; G-uzuli 2. 100. Cf. also Iln- 
nayri, Sinnxpriivhc 71. 

Humbert of Romans, Opera 1.429 (Rome 1SS8), 
quotes this saying under the name of Alexander, 
immediately following the Socratic Hoc solum 
scio quod nescio. 

(<) Gazzali, IhycV 1. 61 f. (Cairo 1340); Ta'rxh 
DimaSq 6. 153; 1.1 H 1. .110. Mubassir (Arabic). 

Further Id ndri stories: Jahiz. Baythi 1. 304 
(Cairo 1351); Suli. Ahbur AM Tammiim 9f.; 128; 
Tawhidi, Imta 2. 08; Yaqut. Triad 7.198 (Mar- 
goliouth), 19.205 (Cairo): Ib.sihi 1.20; 2. 77 ; 
Buyuti, li»{iyuh 401, cf. RAAI) 14. 104 (1930) ; 
Taskopriizadeh, Mift&h 1. 48; 145 f. ; 'Almawi 43; 
50 f.; 81; 'Amili, MJilah 172. Cf. also IAU 2. 143! 



quired books from cover to cover. He merely 
looked up the passages in which the author 
treated of the difficult problems connected with 
his subject. The approach of the author to 
those problems sufficed to show Ibn Sina the 
quality of the work and the caliber of its au- 
thor ( ! ). Ibn Sina thus appears to have pos- 
sessed the rare ability of genius instinctively to 
concentrate upon important matters and not to 
waste time and energy upon minor points ( ! ). 
He was only interested in the results of original 
research. 

Creative originality (ibticla) in poetical liter, 
ature was demanded by Ibn al-Atir. With 
great satisfaction, Ibn al-Atir reports that as 
compared with the poetry of the pre-Islamic 
and early Islamic poets, the products of modern 
poets contained a greater number of new ideas, 
a more tasteful choice of sources, and a more 
intellectual approach. This, Ibn al-Atir ex- 
plains, was the result of the greatly increased ex- 
perience of the world which the vast expansion 
of the Muslim empire afforded to writers ( 3 )-Al- 
Ma'arri proudly sang: 

Although I live in a late period, 

I offer what the ancients (al-aicaHl) were 

not able to offer (■•). ■ 

However, writers also were aware of the fact 
that originality in literature was something rare 
and that as a rule it did not require much effort 
to prove that a seemingly original phrase or idea 
had been anticipated by some earlier author ( 5 ). 

Among scholars, Yaqut, for instance, valued 
the fruits of original research. He (.id not omit 
to mention that he determined the exact defl- 



(>) IAU 2. 7. 

(-) In a letter to her brother, Arthur Scho- 
penhauer, Adele Schopenhauer reports that 
Wolfgang Goethe said, with reference to Scho- 
penhauer's Die Welt ah Wille und Vorstellung, 
that he always at once ait upon the most im- 
portant passages in the books he read, cf. Ar- 
thur Schopenhauer, Samtliche Werle, ed. by 
P. Deussen, 14. 250 (Munich 1929). 

( 3 ) Ibn al-Atir, Matal 210. See also above 
p. 51 b. 

( J ) Ma'am, Siqt az-zand 42 (Cairo 1319). Cf. 
Yaqut. Ira ml 0. 340 (Margoliouth), 17.243 (Cairo); 
Ibn Hijjah. Hizanat al-adab 130; Suyuti, Butjyah 
1(5; ' &.hbi\si~ Ma'Ahid at-tanxlx 2.222. 

( 5 ) Cf. Ibn I.Taydar, in RAAI) 7.103. 
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nition of yanimah (booty) through his own orig- 
inal reasoning (istanbaltuhu and bi-l-qiyds). It 
was only later that he found his results con- 
firmed in the Kitub al-amirdl of Abu 'Ubaid b. 
as-Sallam ( x ). 

The aicd'il literature, which had its coun- 
terpart in the classical euoEtai works, was ded- 
icated to the purpose of determining the per- 
sons who supposedly were the first to have 
known or used some invention. 

The claim of originality (lam i/usbaq...; lam 
yasbiqni ilayhi ah ad. etc.) was advanced with 
regard to all conceivable matters. It should, 
however, be noted that, originality in this sense 
not always referred to something entirely new. 
but was often extended to refer to the improved 
quality of something which already existed if in 
a less developed form. 

Al-Jahiz and at-Ta'filibi, for instance, thus 
stressed the originality of certain passages in 
their respective works (-). The sahib Ibn 'Abbad 
coyly replied to his flatterers who compared him 
with the foremost thinkers un;l writers of the 
past : " But no ! They have the merit of prior- 
ity (tamarat as-sabq lahum) " ( 3 ). Al-Jawhari is 
alleged to have considered his Sihdh an unprec- 
edented intellectual achievement; in order to 
have to his credit an original practical achieve- 
ment, he made an unsuccessful attempt to fly, 
in which he lost his life ('). Ibn Abi Usaybi'ah 
was obviously pleased to report that his History 
of Physicians had been called an unprecedented 
work ( 5 ). 

Statements of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, which are derived from unidentified 
older sources, make it clear that the real pur- 
pose of scholarship is original creation. Thus 
Ilajji ITalifah declares that the real purpose of 
studying was not, the acquisition of memorized 
knowledge, but the acquisition of a scholarly 
approach (malahah, e;i.c, attitude) which was di- 



( l ) Yaqut, Mn'jam 1. 47. 

(-) Al-.Jahiz, Faxl md bayn al-'addtcah ira- 
l-kasad, in Jahiz, MajmiY 99;' Ta alibi, Tatimvtah 
1.20; 1(10. 

( 3 ) Tawhidi, Iinta 1. 59. 

(') Yaqut, Irsdd 2. 2G9 (Margoliouth), (5.157 
(Cairo). 

( 5 ) IAU 2. 237. Of. A. Miiller, in Actes du 
Sixiiiue Cong res Intern, des Or. tenu en 18S3 a 
' Leide 1. 2(53 (Leiden 18^4). 



rected toward creative production (istihrdj, istin- 
bat) and intellectual alertness ( 1 ). 

In his Mu'id, al-'Almawi has incorporated a 
statement which expresses the same idea in 
greater detail: "The author (sahib) of the Ah- 
iradi^) said : An author should approach his task 
in but two ways. lie should either present a 
new idea (ma'nd), or create a new form of com- 
position (icad') and construction (mabnd). Even- 
other kind of writing is just covering paper 
with black ink and adorning oneself with stolen 
ornaments". Al-'Almawi adds a remark from 
another source, which, in his opinion, might 
take the place of a commentary on the preceding 
statement ( ;i ): '' Literary activity has seven sub- 
divisions : (l)The creation of something new ( 4 ). 
(2) The correction of the shortcomings which 
exist in a particular work. (3)The indication of 
the various mistakes (found in a particular 
work). (4) The explanation of difficulties which 
excessive brevity has caused in a particular work. 
and the improvement of that work through 
such an explanation of its difficult passages. 
(5) The shortening of tedious lengthy passages, 
without complicating the understanding of the 
whole work and without omitting passages 
which are necessary for the understanding of 
the purpose of the author. (0) The proper re- 
arrangement of badly arranged material in a 
manner which would as little as possible dis- 
turb (the original arrangement). And (7) the 
proper arrangement of materials which were 
badly arranged in the work of a predecessor, 



(!) II II 1. 106 f. 

(-) I have not been able to ascertain whether 
the reference is to Abu Eakr Ibn al-'Arabi (d. 
1 148, cf. Brockehnann, GAJj Supplement 1. 032 f.). 
the author of a commentary on at-Tirmidi's 
Saltih, entitled 'Aridat al-ahiradi. 

( :! ) For the following remarks, cf. also 
HIT 1.84. 

A French author of the sixteenth century. 
J. Bodiu, says : "... there are, in all, three kinds 
of writing: first, discovering things and col- 
lecting materials; second, arranging things in 
correct order and in polished form; last, elim- 
inating the errors in old books... (Mcthodiis 
ad facilem hi.itoriarum coanitiouem. transl. by 
B. Reynolds, 1 f. (New York 1945).' 

O Cf. Ibn Jama'ah 30. Ibn Jama'ah's 
source appears to be al-lTatib al-Bagdadi. 
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in an intelligent manner 'which would make | 
tli • new work more suitable for didactic pur- ! 
pises "(')■ j 

3. Experiment and Observation. 

During the European Middle Ages, the word 
■ experimentnm assumed a steadily increasing sig- 
nificance (-). In Muslim civilization, no such 
trend was noticeable. There existed an enor- 
mous store of knowledge. It was understood 
that observations and experiments were useful 
only inasfar as they .fitted in with a larger whole 
or served as the basis for the creatiou of a new 
comprehensive system. Unless this was the case, 
individual observations and experiments were 
likely to be forgotten in the process of literary 
transmission ( :1 ). It was obvious that through 
his own observations and experiments no single 
human individual could attain an adequate 
knowledge of contemporary science. Galen had 
taught eastern scholars to aspire to the acqui- 
sition of a correct proportion of empirical and 
theoretical knowledge ( 4 ). Among Muslim physi- 
cians, there was no use for a man who did not 
combine his experiments and observations with 
the study of medical works and the application 
of deductive reasoning ( 5 ). 

The natural sciences, such as medicine (espe- 
cially, pharmacology), mathematics, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry (alchemy), required a good 
deal of observation and experimenting. Geogra- 
phy greatly profited from original observa- 
tions, although it has, for instance, been noted 
that al-Maqrizi. who professet :)' have relied 
upon personal observations (''), copied his de- 
scription of the near-by kilometre from on older 
source ("). Experiments, as a rule, were subject 



(!) 'Almawi SO. 

( 3 ) Of., for instance, M. Grabniauu, Mittelal- 
terliches Geistesleben 2. 351 f. (Munich 1030). 

( :1 ) See above p. 57 a. 

( 4 ) Cf., for instance, Galen, On Medical Ex- 
perience, Arabic version, ed. by K. Walzer (Lon- 
don-New York-Toronto 104-1). 

( 5 ) IAU 1. 31.5 (ar-Kazi). 
( H ) See above p. 43 a. 

(") Maqrizi, M ain't' i? 1. 50, and Mem. de I'lnst. 
ft: d'archeol. or. du Caire 30.255 (1011). Maq 
rizi's source was Ibn Jubair. or did both schol- 
ars rely upon rr common source f The possi- 



to theoretical considerations. This fact is well 
illustrated by the comparison of an experiment 
related by an-Nazzam with descriptions of the 
identical experiment by western scholars. The 
theoretical bent of an-ynzzam's mind, however, 
benefited his experimental method, which was 
much superior to that of his European col- 
leagues ('). 

Lengthy expositions of theoretical physics, 
such as that contained in the Kitdb as-siftV by 
Ibn Sina, do not offer many original observa- 
tions and experiments. In the section on phys- 
ics of the Kitdb ax-sijd'. :here is only one pas- 
sage which contains a personal observation 
which, Ibn Sina states, dated back to the days 
of his youth. This passage is concerned with 
the origin of stones (-). Fahr ad-din ar-Eazi 
reports another personal observation by Ibn 
Sina, concerning the formation of clouds which 
generate rain ( 3 ). 

Historians occasionally maintain that the 
opportunity to use contemporary material and 
to be aik eyewitness of the reported events 
constitutes a considerable advantage for histor- 
ical writers. As-Sahawi thus declares that as- 
Sfili's History of the Wazirs benefited from the 
fact that its author was an eyewitness of many 



bility that al-Maqrizi may have had good rea- 
sons for not giving a personal description of 
the Xilometre remains to be investigated. 

(!) Cf. E. Pa-ret. An-Xaz;«m als E.vperimen- 
tator, in Der Islam 13.228-33 (1030), following 
al-Jahiz, Hayaican 4. 10G. 

Al-Ma'mun reportedly proved to his courtiers 
by means of a simple experiment that air was 
a" material substance (J ism), cf. Ahmad b. Abi 
Tahir 174. 

(-) Ibn Sina, Sif<V 2. 248 f. (tabi'iyat, fann 5, 
maquluh 1, Jasl 1). Cf. E. J. IIolmyard-D. C. 
Mandeville, Avicennae de Conyelatione Lapidum 
being Sections of the Kitiib ash-Shi fa' 10 ff.; 72 tf. 
(Paris 1027). 

Ibn Sina is quoted by Fahr ad-din Esizi, 
Mabdhit 2. 208. 

( 3 ) Fahr ad-diu Eazi. Mabdhit 2. 173 f. I am 
unable to say whether this passage eluded me 
when I read the tabi'iyat of the SiftV. or whether 
it is derived from some other work of Ibn 
Sina's. 

M. Alonso Aloiiso, Acerroes observador de !a 
naturaleza, in al-Andolvs 5. 125-30(1040), attempts 
to prove that Ibn Rusd shows himself a keen 
observer of daily life in his writings. 
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of the events lie described (')• Ibn Tagribirdi > 
had himself witnessed aa event which al-Maq- ; 
rizi had mentioned, ami the -former's own per- j 
sonal observations enabled him to correct al- 
Maqrizi's narrative ( 2 ). 

In general, however, Muslim civilization fol- 
lowed — wisely, perhaps, if all the circumstances 
are considered — the advice of the poet to use , 
the inner eye which was qualified to describe 
the outward world as well as, or even better 
than, actual vision ( :1 ). 



4. Progressive Development within 
Individuals. 

In riscl twv Ijua|.rn,vu)v fSoetpaJv , which is 
preserved in an Arabic translation, Galen speaks 
about the divergence of opinion regarding the 
exact length of year and month, which he found 
in'Hippocrates' ITsqi too^h; and Epidemics on 
th« one hand, and the Prognostics on the other. 
Galen is inclined to assume that the erroneous 
figures, which are found in the first two works, 
are due to ' Hippocrates' youthful ignorance, 
while the correct figures in the Prognostics 
reflect the matured knowledge of his more ad- 
vanced years ('). 

In his History of Physicians, Ishaq b. I.Iu- 
nayn, following a work by Ioannes Philoporuis, 
gives a detailed breakdown of the length of the 
formative years and years of maturity of the 
historic and legendary physicians, who lived 
in the period between Asclepius and Galen ( 3 ). 



(!) Saluiwi, Plan 97. 

(*) Ibn Tagribirdi, Xuji'tm (i. .177 (Popper), 
anno S27. 

( 3 ) AfjAni ;$. 32 f. Commenting upou the op- 
posite attitude taken by another writer, the 
editors of Suli. Ahbdr Abi Tammdm IS, quote 
the A()ani passage. 

( 4 )Cf. E. Walzer. Galen* Schrift " Ueberdie 
Siebenmonatskinder", in liS() 1 .5. .3:32 f. (193.>). 

( a ) Biriini, Risdlah, plate facing p. 2.3; IAIT 
I. 22 f.; 71 ; 7(i. Of., especially, E. Walzer, loc. cit. 

It is interesting to observe that some of the 
more or less mythical fathers of medicine are 
credited with unproportionately long formative 
periods, whereas Hippocrates and Galen are 
^.said to have begun their long lives of maturity 
and productivity at the ages of sixteen and 
seventeen, respectively. 



Hunayn was influenced by classical traditions 
of this kind when he observed, as he occasion- 
ally did, that in his youth his technique of 
translation had been inferior to that of his riper 
age('). Similar statements are rarely found in 
Muslim literature. It was, for instance, said 
about al-Mubarrad that in his later years he 
looked down upon a treatise in which he had 
criticized Sibawayh as the immature product of 
his youth ( 2 ). 'Imad ad-din al-Isfahani admitted 
that he did not like the' poetry of his very early 
youth ( a ). 

Statements of this type have only a very 
slight affinity to the modern concept of indi- 
vidual development. They are not concerned 
with the phenomenon of slow intellectual growth. 
They merely stress the obvious role of the time 
element iu the acquisition of knowledge. Knowl- 
edge is conceived as something existing inde- 
pendently from the knowing individual. It 
would be better for an individual to acquire 
knowledge without any previous delay snch as 
it is entailed by development. 

Following an ancient source, al-Farabi ex- 
plains the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle as 
a systematic search for happiness^). The var- 
ious works of the two philosophers are de- 
scribed in a way which gives the reader the 
impression as if those works were written at 
consecutive periods of the lives of their authors. 
However, this arrangement was not intended 
to indicate that the thinking of Plato and Aris- 
totle slowly developed in a certain direction. 
Its purpose appears to have been mainly di- 
dactic. 

It is also obvious that the autobiographical 
statements of Muslim thinkers which describe 
their struggles with religious doubts do not 
contain any real intimation of the process of 
development. The detours which had to be 
made on the way to the truth were not consid- 
ered necessary for the development of the in- 
dividual and its preparation for the task con- 
fronting it. The truth was not the result of the 
clarifying svnthesis of conflicting ideas within 



O See above p. 29 a. 

(-) Suyuti, Miizhir 2. 189, cf. Brockelmaun. 
GAL, Supplement 1. 109. 
( 3 ) Azdi 1.237. 
(*) Cf. Farabi, Plato. 
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the individual. It was something that existed 
before, aad it would have been better for the 
individual to attain it without, so many previous 
complications (}). 

It was. consequently, the educational ideal 
of Muslim scholars to be as perfect as possible 
in all fields of learning at a very early age. 
Ibn Sina prides himself upon having attained 
mastery of every conceivable knowledge. He 
admits that at the age of eighteen he possessed 
a vaster store of memorized knowledge than in 
the more advanced years when he was writing 
his autobiography. But by then his knowledge 
was more mature than it had been in his youth. 
However, according to Ibn Sina. knowledge is 
one, and after he had acquired the true scholarly 
approach at the age of eighteen, he did not 
learn anything new( 2 ). 

Most scholars were less sure than Ibn Sina 
that the acquisition of all existing knowledge 
was such an easy task. They spent their whole 
life in the pursuit of knowledge, and their own 
insufficiency often filled them with despair. 
The famous opening sentence of the Hippocratic 
Aphorisms :''0 pw; fcuyy;, f] os t^ uuxoq 
is often quoted. The feeling of despair is also 
connected with the motif of Ubi-sunt-qui-ante- 
nos( 3 ) — death wich puts an end to all endeav- 
ors to accumulate knowledge. A verse upon 
Ibn SimVs death states that Ibn Sina " could 
not cure the disease he had contracted with 
the Cure (the Kiiiib aS-Xifa), nor save himself 
from death with the Salvation (the Kitdb'an- 
najdh) » (*). Xear the end of his life, al-Lawkari, 
» pupil of a pupil of Ibn Sina, exclaimed: "I 
have no longer any hope that I might be able 
to add to my knowledge. I can no longer in- 
crease the store of knowledge which I have ac- 
quired, now that my strength and eyesight 



0) Cf. F. Rosenthal, Die arabische Autobio- 
graphy, in Analecta Orientalia 1-4. 11 if. (1937). 

( 3 ) IAU 2. 4. ^ ' 

( 3 ) Cf. above p. 5 b. 

C) IAU 2. 9. Marcus Aurelius 111,3,1-5: 

Iroioxpdrng xo'/laq voooug lunduEVo; uurdg vo- 

CTJau; djiEtfuvev, cf. E. Beuz, Dan Todcsprobtem 

in der stoischen Philosophic Go (Stuttgart 1929. 

Tiibinger Beitr. z. Altertumsiciss. 7). . , 

Cf., further, for instance, Tawhidi. Basd'ir 
fol. 137; Sarisi 2. 70 f. ; Qazwini, Atdr 2. 380 ; 
Ibn 2s T ubutah r w$'«/7i 1.23."). ! 



are failing. I wish that my end would ar- 
rive " (!). 

In his declining years, Fahr ad-din ar-Razi 
expressed the wish to die, now that " he had 
attained all knowledge which human beings 
can possibly attain " (-). His Mabahit al-maSri- 
qiyah contain the following closing verses : 

All intellectual endeavors (iqddm al- 
•uqfd) are eventually arrested. Most human 
efforts are misguided. 

Fear of the body dominates the spirit. 
Great misfortune results for us from our 
stay in this world. 

We study all our life, but learn nothing. 
Some idle talk is the whole result of our 
prolonged study. 

Men climbed many mountain peaks. 
When those men were no longer, the 
mountains still remained as they had been. 

We observed a great many powerful 
men and dynasties that were overthrown 
by force, and were no longer ( :i ). 

There was, thus. Dot much room for the 
concept of individual development in Muslim 
civilization. Its place was occupied by the 
concept of change. " I never saw anybody who 
wrote a book, and did not say the next day : If 
this would be changed, it would be better, and 
if something like this would be added, it would 
be preferable. If this would be mentioned be- 
fore in another place, it would mean an improve- 
ment, and if this would be omitted, it would 



O Bayhaqi, Tatimmah 121. 

( 2 ) IAU 2.20. 

( 3 ) Cf. also IAU 2. 28, and especially, P. Kraus, 
in ZDMG 80. 135 f. (1935). 

Without an indication of his source, If. Lam- 
ineus, Le bcrcean dc I' Islam XVI (Rome 1910), 
quotes the following verse bv Du 1-Mafahir 
Ahmad b. Muhammad, a contemporary of Fahr 
ad-din ar-Razi : 

Human aspirations in this world are 
manifold: The largest part of human 
knowledge is guesswork. 

Tins verse, however, is also ascribed to Abu 
s-Saraf, a son of Abu 1-Faraj b. Hindu. Abu 
s-Saraf uses the verse in connection with a 
joke about the uncertainty of fatherhood, cf. 
Baharzi 115. 
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add to the beauty of the work. This attitude 
is extremely instructive, since it proves that 
everything human is imperfect " (!). 

5. Progressive Development within Successive 
Generations. 

Change rather than development was sup- 
posed to govern the relationship of successive 
generations. A saying which is attributed to 
Plato contains the following educational advice 
for parents : " Your children are born for a time 
different from yours. Therefore, do not force 
them to adopt exactly the same dddb in which 
you yourselves were brought up"( 2 ). In his 
History of Muslim Dynasties, al-Azdi remarks 
that "....time does not stand still, and change 
is its only persistent quality " ( 3 ). 

Differences of time and place were recognized 
to exercise a decisive influence upon the appre- 
ciation of poetry: "There are differences of 
circumstances (maqdmdt), periods, and countries- 
At ascertain time, some (poem) is highly ap- 
preciated, which at another time is not appre- 
ciated at all. The inhabitants of one country 
like that which the inhabitants of another coun- 
try do not like"( 4 ). 



O Al-Qddi al-Fddil al-Bavsani, in a letter 
addressed to Traful ad-din al-Isfahani, cf. HIT 
1.42f. The Egyptian edition of Yiiqut, IrSdd, 
has this remark prefixed as a motto to each 
volume. It is ascribed there to the Tmad him- 
self. 

Al-Jahiz, on the other hand, considers it 
characteristic of a forceful personality that he 
never regrets what he says. According to al- 
Jfihiz, such a personality never admits: "If I 
had said that, it would ' have been finer, and 
if 1 had omitted to say that, it would have 
been better ", cf. his Risdlah fi l-jidd wu-l-hazl, 
in Jahiz, }[ajmu 88. 

( s ) Hunayn, Sinnspriiche 105: Ibn Hamdun, 
Tadkirah 13. Also Mubassir (Arabic) ' 

( 3 ) Cf. Sahawi, I'ldn 22. 

(*) Ibu Rasiq, 'Umdah 1.58, quoting *Abd al- 
Karim b. Ibrahim (an-Numayli, who died in 
403/101-4-5, cf. L. Caetani. Onomasticon No. 3717). 

According to Article 30 of the Ottoman 
Civil Code (Majallah), it is a legal principle of 
that Code that "the legal requirements change 
with the change of times". This, however, 
seems to be oue of the European innovations 
of the Code. 



Flowever, the concept of progressive intel- 
lectual development from one generation to the 
other was not entirely foreign to Muslim think- 
ing. According to al-Farabi's analysis of Plu- 
tonic philosophy, Plato implied in the Timaeus 
that all conceivable knowledge would eventuallv 
come within the reach of mankind, as the result 
of the continuous research of generations and 
generations of scholars ('). 

At least one original Muslim thinker, Abu 
Bakr ar-Rfizi, was convinced that the history 
of true philosophy was a continuous building 
upon the foundations laid by former generations 
of philosophers : " Let it be known ", ar-Kazi 
says, " that all serious philosophers of recent 
times, who have applied themselves with per- 
sistence and an independent mind to the subtle 
and difficult problems of their subject, have 
made themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the knowledge possessed by their predecessors. 
Their own intensive study and thinking have 
then led them to a better understanding of 
certain problems than their predecessors pos- 
sessed. To the knowledge which they acquired 
from their predecessors, such men added the 
insight into many other problems, even to a 
greater degree than it would have been neces- 
sary. An increase in knowledge, even to excess, 
is the natural result of study, thinking, and 
independent research " ( 2 ). 

These views concerning the growth of phil- 
osophical understanding have been preserved 
in a polemic against the famous philosopher- 
physician by his contemporary and compatriote 
Abu Hatim. Abu ITatini does not follow up 
ar-Eazi's argument. He contends that any in- 
crease in knowledge only results in an increase 
in contradictions and differences of opinion. 
Ar-Razi agrees with Abu Hatim's contention, 
but declares that this contention is entirely 
irrelevant, since every ever so modest search 
for philosophical truth, whether it is successful 
or not, is part of that truth ( 3 ). In view of 



(') Cf. Farabi, Plato, para. 26. 

( 2 ) Rfizi, Opera Philosophica 1.301. 

(') Kfizi, Opera I'hilosophica 1.302: manna;- 
ara wa-jtahada huira l-muhiqqu, cf. Oriental in 
X. 8. 12.1 "J! (1043). Cf. the legal maxim : Kail 
mujtaliul mnsib. In (iazzfili, //(//«' 1. ]02 : 2.12") 
(Cairo 1310), this phrase approximately has the 
meaning of: Whatever one does ia correct 
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this statement, it would seem that ar-Razi con- 
sidered the idea of the progressive development 
of philosophy subordinate to the idea that the 
intellectual powers of an individual might at 
any time enable it to attain all philosophical 
knowledge. 

Ibn ITaldim's sociological concept of history 
makes some allowance for progressive evolution. 
According to Ibn Haldun, primitive Bedouin 
life gradually gives way to a more refined sed- 
entary civilization 0). At this point, however, 
the development stops, and transition from 
Bedouin to sedentary life appears continually 
to repeat itself. Ibn Haldun's theory, thus, 
has a general similarity with certain modern in. 
terpretatious of history, but it hardly represents 
the positivist concept of progressive develop- 
ment. 

In the field of natural science, the tenth 
century witnessed a considerable interest in a 
system according to which all things in nature 
were arranged in an ascending order, from 
minerals and plants to m.an and the supernatural 
beings. Scholars of the last century imagined 
here to find traces of Darwinian evolutionary 
ideas. It has, however, been correctly stated 
that that system was not intended to indicate 
that " the one step actually develops into the 
other next to it ", but that " these phenomena 
were found in nature and could be arranged in 
such a series " ( 2 ). 

Iu medicine, as well as in alchemy^), the 
concept of progressive development was not en- 
tirely unknown. Ibn Masawayh allegedly stated 
that as compared with Hippocrates and Galeu 
he had made a great advance in the knowledge 



( : ) Of., for instance, Ibn Haldun, Muqaddi- 
mah 122. 

( 2 ) Of. F. Dieterici, ' Der Darwinismus im zeJni- 
ten unci neunzehnten Jahrhundert (Leipzig 1S7S 
Lie Philos. d. Arabcr 9); D. B. Macdonald. in 
G-. barton, Introduction to the History of Science 
1. 168 n. >• (Baltimore 1927), and 2. 02 (Balti- 
more-Washington 1931). 

( 3 ) P. Klaus, Jubir ibn Ifayydn 2.54f. 
According to a brief notice in the Egyptian 

newspapers, Kraus gave a lecture on i/idrc de 
protjrds duns Vhlam, in Cairo, on March 10,1944. 
It would be very desirable to have this lecture 
published, if the manuscript has been preserved 
among Kraus'-papers. 



of medicine C 1 ). In the twelfth century, Ibn 
Matran criticized another historian of medicine 
who did not share his belief in the gradual 
development of medicine as the result of the 
persistent application of human intelligence. 
Ibn al-Mafran was of the opinion that all knowl- 
edge which was found to be correct was pre. 
served, enlarged upon by further research, and 
perfected. " Mistakes once made will be cor 
rected by later scholars. The gaps in the teach- 
ings of ancient scholars will be filled by modern 
scholars. This applies to all crafts {xk^-ui) " ( 2 ). 
Perfection, in the sense in which it was 
believed that Aristotle perfected Plato, and 
Galen Hippocrates, appears to have been con- 
sidered the main characteristic of progressive 
development in the succession of generations. 
Ibn Abdrabbih expressed a similar opinion 
when he said : " I noticed that the last of each 
group, among authors of every field of knowledge 
Q.ukmah) and among writers in every branch of 
literature (adab), were superior to the first with 
regard to the elegance and smoothness of their 
style, as well as the correctness and clarity of 
their method... " ( 3 ). 

6. The Interdependence of Civilizations. 

A great many different peoples constituted 
the Muslim empire. The close contact in which 
they lived afforded a good opportunity for man- 
ifold speculations about the mutual relation- 
ship of their cultural heritage. The unceasing 
internal struggle for political supremacy among 
the different groups added a practical incentive 
to intellectual curiosity. If it could be proved 
that one particular people or civilization was 
intellectually superior to the others, the claim 
of that people or civilization to political suprem- 
acy also seemed to have been established. 

The one extreme in this struggle was rep- 
resented by the advocates of Arab intellectual 
supremacy. Their theory was based upon the 
assumption that the revelation which had been 
received by the Arab prophet was the source 
of all true knowledge. The other extreme was 



( J ) See above }). 55 a. 
(') IAU 1.7. 

( :i ) 'Iqd 1. 2. The passage of the 'lqd is quoted 
by HIJ 1.9a. 
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represented by those who insisted upon the 
superior character of other civilizations, such 
as that of the Persians (')• Ibn al-Muqaffa', for 
instance, who, notwithstanding a famous anec- 
dote (see below p. 72), might be considered 
a representative of the latter school of thought, 
was anxious to prove, as he did in the intro 
duction of the Adab al-kabir, that true civili- 
zation was found only in pre-Islamic times. 

The fourth century saw the flourishing of 
the theory of Eternal H't«rfo»i which opened the 
way for a reconciliation of the two extremes of 
intellectual nationalism. This theory maintained 
the 'essential oneness of all civilizations, as the 
natural consequence of the oneness of the human 
intellect. It appears to have been created by 
men who were opposed to the elaiin of Arab 
intellectual supremacy, but realized that this 
claim had firm roots in the Muslim dogma and 
could not entirely be disregarded. 

Eternal Wisdom, in its Persian form Jdtciddn 
Hirad, is the programmatic title of a work by 
Miskawayh. Under this title, M'skawayh col- 
lected real and alleged specimens of the literary 
heritage of the Greek, Persian, Indian, and 
Muslim civilizations. All these civilizations, 
he held, were representatives of the same eternal 
wisdom. At the end of his work, Miska- 
wayh declares : " The title Jdtciddn, Hirad has 
been chosen in order to inform the reader that 
the intellectual make-up {'nqiil) of all nations 
is the same. It does not differ according to 
countries. It does not change according to pe- 
riods. It never becomes superannuated " ( J ). 

Other members of this school of thought, for 
instance, were ar-Razi (*), and the Ihwnn as- 
sata', to whose circle Miskawayh was no stran- 
ger. A tradition, which the lhwan ns-sahV 
attribute to Muhammad, illustrates their way 
of thinking. According to that tradition, Mu- 
hammad said : u If Aristotle had lived to know 
my message, he would have adopted my reli 
gion»(«). 

(») Modern students of Islam have devoted 
considerable attention to the phenomenon known 
by the much abused term of o« «*»*■*. 
n Miskawavh, Jdind't* U ira d foL u ' b - 
(*) Tj. de Boer, Die Medici na mentis tan den 

ar % E R^Jnrdn «,-*«/«' 4-317 (Book 4, md- 

•ph 7). See above p. 53 1). 



In literature, the doctrine of Eternal Wisdom 
found its expression in the search for compa- 
rable ideas in the works of classical and Mus- 
lim authors. These efforts, as a rule, appear 
in the innocent guise of literary criticism, and 
may often have been undertaken in the belief 
that they actually were nothing else. The com- 
parison of sayings attributed to Aristotle with 
verses by al-Mutanabbi, which was undertaken 
by Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-IIatimi (d. 998). 
is an elaborate specimen of this type of intel- 
lectual endeavor ( l ). Arabic parallels to Kalilah 
wa-Dimnnh were collected in a tenth-century 
work ( 2 ). Abu l-'Atahiyah's verses were com- 
pared with the sayings of the sages at Alexan- 
der's grave ( 3 ). A saying which is attributed 
to Euclid : " Handwriting is spiritual geometry, 
though it appears by means of a bodily instru- 
ment ", was supposedly imitated by an-Nazzam 
who said : " Handwriting lias a spiritual basis, 
though it appears by means of the body " ( 4 ). 
The superiority of Persian sayings to their Ara- 
bic counterparts was occasionally stressed ( 5 ). 

Within Islam, the doctrine of Eternal Wisdom 
led to attempts to demonstrate that Pre-Islam- 
ic and early Islamic poets were acquainted with 
much later dogmatic developments. At-Ta'alibi ( 6 ) 
and al-Murtada ( 7 ) found proof of al-A'sa's al- 
leged Mu'tazilah convictions in the verse: 

God reserved trustworthiness and praise 
for Himself. He made man subject to 
blame ( 8 ). 

(') Edited bv O. Reseller, in Islamica 2. 439- 
73 J1920). Of. also Ibn l.Iallikan 1. 510 ft'., transl. 
3. 73 ft'.; 'Askari. Diirdn al-ma'dni 2. 02; Yaqut, 
IrH-dd 6. 501 ff. (Margoliouth), IS. 100 ff. (Cairo). 

( 2 ) Professor G. L. Delia Vida has prepared 
au edition of the work,'cf. .TAOS 61.210 (1941). 

0) 'Askari, Sind'ataijn 11; Ta'alibi, Ifistoire 
454 ff. ; Husri 2. 307 f. ; IbSihi 2. 351. 

0) §uli, Adab al-kuttdb 41. 

Cf. also Tawhidi. Imtd' 2. 46; 'Askari, Diirdn 
al-maani 2.92f.; 183; Abu l-'Atahivah, Diirdn 
20., transl. 280; Ragib, Muhddardt 1.307; 442; 
2.22o; 2S0; oarisi 2.320; Ibn Qavyirn al-Jaw- 
ziyah, Rcucdah 83 f . ; 151 ; STawaji'u. Cf. also 
Bagdadi, Hizdnah 1. 382 f. (Bfilaq 1299), 2. 304 
(Cairo 1348). 

?) ' r i Vska «» Diirdn al-ma'dni 2.S9-91. 

(*) TaTilibi, Hdss 79 f. 

(') Murtada, Amdli 1. 10. Du r-Rummah is 
characterized as a Mu'tazilah,~oj». cit., 1. 14. 

(. ) A'sn, Diirdn 155, Xo 35. Murtada ascribes 
these verses to al-AM Qays b. Ta ; labak. 
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Lnbid, on the other hand, wrote some verses 
which showed him to be orthodox (or, :is the 
Si'ah al-Murtada. puts it, to believe iajabr): 

Behold, the fear of the Lord is the best 
gift to receive. God permitting, I am 
slow, or quick. 

He whom God guides in the path of 
virtue follows his course with peace of 
mind. Him whom God wishes to lead 
astray, He leads astray ( r ). 

AI-Murtada, however, apparently did not 
relish the idea of ceding the famous poet to 
his dogmatic opponents. He. therefore, contended 
that the two verses were not sufficient proof 
of Labid's belief in jabr. 

Obvious differences between the various civ- 
ilizations did not invalidate the doctrine of 
Eternal Wisdom. The same wisdom manifested 
itself in the different peoples in different parts 
of the human body. Abu Sulayman as-Sijistaui 
is reported to have said : u Wisdom manifested 
itself in the heads of the Byzantines, the tongues 
of the Arabs, the hearts of the Persians, and 
the hands of the -Chinese " ( 2 ). 

In this respect, Abu Sulayman followed the 
great precursor of the exponents of the doctrine 
of Sternal Wisdom, al-Jahiz. In his Kitdb al- 
hayawdn, al-Jahi? states that the wisdom of all 
nations t'onnd its way into Arabic literature in 
a slow process of transmission from nation to 
nation and from generation to generation ( ;) ). 
In another passage which is said to have al- 
Jahiz as its author, he describes the cultural 
achievements ( 4 ) of the different nations in these 
words : 



(!) Labid, Dltran LI (24 t'.), 2s T o. 30. Cf. Suhayli 
3 f. • " 

( 2 ) Tawhidi, Muqdbasdt 2G0. 

( 3 ) Jahiz, llayaicdn 1. 38. 

( 4 ) A work of a similar character was com- 
posed by Abu Zayrt al-Balhi, under the title of 
Ahldq al-umam. This work is quoted bv Taw 
hidi, Imtd' 1.212. Cf. YAqut, IrXdd 1. 12."); 143 
(Margoliouth). 3. 29 ; GS (Cairo). YfupU also men- 
tions a work of al-Balhi, entitled Kitdb sifdt al- 
umam. YAqut states that his source is the Fihrint, 
but the published recension of the Fihrist does 
not mention the title of this and manv other 
works by al-Balhi. Bayhaqi, latimmah 2G. has 
Kitdb fi l-a/jli'tq. 

Galen is the author of a statement on the 
distribution <T? human qualities among the 



i "The intellectual activities of the Arabs 

pertain to poetry, its forms and topics (the 

" new style "), and, further, to eloquence, ety- 

I tnology and grammar. The Arabs are able to 

! tell past or future events from the limbs of the 

body ::nd from traces. They have intuition and 

I a keen mind. They cultivate genealogy, and 

; other matters, such as the knowledge of constel- 

| lations, of weapons and horses. They have a 

I good memory.... 

I The Byzantines cultivate medicine, astrono- 
] my, music, and painting. Their paintings are 
; so excellent that one can later identify a person 
; whose portrait one has seen. They have mar- 
j velous (monuments of) architecture. Their ju- 
diciousness and cunning is known to all who 
are acquainted with them. 

The Persians possess intelligence and un 
derstanding. Their statesmanship is admirable. 
They are experts in the administration of scien- 
tific as well as practical matters. They are able 
to foresee the results of their actions. They have 
very many different dialects, such as zamzamah, 
Pahlavi, Hurasiinian, and Jabali ( l ). 

The Greeks possessed great intellectual bril- 
liance. They did not bother to engage in busi- 
ness activities. Their theoretical knowledge 
enabled them to acquire the tools, utensils, and 
necessities which make life pleasant. They had 
scales, astrolabes, and other astronomical instru- 
ments, (mathematical) compasses, and various 
musical instruments. They knew medicine, 
arithmetic, geometry, and various kinds of weap- 
ons. They were thinkers, and not workers- 
They devised instruments, but they did not 
carve, with their own hands the tools (for their 
production). They taught others how to make 
things, but they themselves did not make them. 
They liked to study, but they did not like to 
be active. 

The Chinese are craftsmen. They know how 
to treat metal, forge gold, smelt and cast metal, 
dye (materials) in marvelous colors, cut and 
carve timber, paint, write, and weave (?) (-'). 
They are skilful in whatever they lay their 
hands on. In contrast to the Greeks, the Chi- 
nese only engage in practical work. They are 
men of active life, and, therefore, do not in- 



various nations, according to the Ms. or. Prince- 
ton Garrett Coll. Xo. 723 (110 B), which may be 
identical with the Paris manuscript mentioned 
byBrockelmann. GAL 8tq>plemcntl.S3'.),~SQ.'22 a. 

( x ) Al-Jaball may refer to any of the lan- 
guages spoken in Kurdistan, for instance, Ara- 
maic (cf. W. J. Fischel, in Jewish Social Studies 
6. 21G, 1944). Or should we read al-Jili, instead 
of al-Jabalit 

( 2 ) Xsj may be correct, but one is tempted 
to correct nsj to nsh. 
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quire into the motive powers behind their ac- 
tivities. 

The Indians know arithmetic, astronomy, In- 
dian writing, medical secrets, the cure of per- 
nicious maladies, sorcery, and the art of mag- 
ical hallucinations. They also know how to carve 
statues, cut images, and forge swords. Thev 
are also acquainted with the game of chess, and 
with a musical instrument -which is used by 
them in the place of the lute and called han- 
kalah, an instrument which consists of a single 
String attached to a gourd(-shaped piece of 
■ material). They know various dances, the tac- 
tics of close fight, magic, and the use of incense 
perfumes (for magical purposes). 

The Turks are like the Arabs in two re- 
spects: They are able to forecast future events 
from traces, and they have a great knowledge 
of warfare and weapons. The Turks may be 
called the Arabs among the non- Arabs, like as the 
Arabs, in turn, may be called the Kurds among 
the Natabaeans. Warfare is for the Turks what 
abstract thinking is for the Greeks, and handi- 
craft for the Chinese. The Turks excel all 
nations in their knowledge of hippiatrics and 
in physical training. A Turk belongs on horse- 
back rather than on the ground. They go on 
their- raids with their mares and foals, and do 
not rest or dismount, but mount another horse 
as soon as the one upon which they were riding 
is exhausted " Q). 

The original relationship which exists be 
tween an anecdote about Ibn al-Muqaffa' and 
the doctrine of Eternal Wisdom is not known. 
However, the existence of some kind of rela- 
tionship is very likely. It is supported by the 
fact that the anecdote was utilized for their 
purposes by partisans of the doctrine of Eternal 
Wisdom. According to the version which is 
preserved in the 'Iqd, Ibu al-Muqaffa' asked a 
group of friends which nation they considered 
to be the most highly developed one. His 
friends, who knew Ibu al-Muqaffa''s pride in 
his Persian origin, wished to please him, and, 
therefore, replied chat the Persians could claim 
the first place among all civilized peoples. Ibn 
al-Muqaffa', however, denied the correctness of 
this assertion and told them that the Persians 
were great statesmen, but lacked intellectual 



■ (') Kagib, Muhddardt 1. 93. For the sections 
on the Turks, Greeks, Chinese, and Arabs, cf. 
iiid.ii?, Manuqib at-Turk, JDt'; 43 ff. For the 
sections on the Indians, cf. Jahiz, Fahr ats- 
siiddn 84. ' 



creativity. Tie also rejected the other suggestions 
of his friends. 

The Byzantines, he said, were mere crafts, 
men, the Chinese artisans, the Indians philos- 
ophers, while Xegroes, Turks, Flazars, and sim- 
ilar nations had no positive qualities at all. 
Ibn al-Muqaffa' then expressed himself in favor 
of the Arabs, who, he said, had reached a high 
level of moral and material culture through 
their own unaided efforts. Their efforts and 
divine help made them rulers of the world and 
champions of the true religion (*). Taken at its 
face vab'e, the anecdote makes little sense. It 
is, consequently, tempting to surmise that this 
anecdote was invented either by defenders of the 
Arab cause, or rather, since coming from the 
former, it would have been a very crude in- 
vention, by exponents of the doctrine of Eternal 
Wisdom. The latter might have found in it 
proof of the stupidity of the claim of an indi- 
vidual nation to be superior to all others. The 
appearance of the anecdote in at-Tawhidfs 
Imtd' ( 2 ) shows the use which partisans of the 
doctrine of Eternal Wisdom made of the anec- 
dote, in order to prove their point. 

Theories concerning the interdependence of 
civilizations, thus, were powerful weapons in 
the internal Muslim struggle for power. How- 
ever, there also existed a considerable scholarlv 
interest in the question of the indebtedness of 
Muslim civilization to the Greeks, Persians, 
and Indians. 

The great contribution of the classical her- 
itage to Muslim civilization was obvious, and 
Muslim scholars always were aware Of it. Greek- 
influence was often violently attacked, but it 
was hardly ever denied. In the ninth century, 
certain Muslim circles felt a strange apprehen- 
sion that Greek scholarship might be credited 
to Christianity, since it was transmitted to the 
Arabs via Byzantium. Al-Jal.iiz thus maintains 
that scholars, such as Aristotle, Plato, Euclid. 
Ptolemy, Democrates, Hippocrates. Galen, and 
others, were citizens of the Greek nation, which 
had become extinct many centuries ago. The 
Byzantines, \vho lived in close local proximity to 
the Greeks, inherited their scientific works, but 



(») -Iqd 2. 21(5 (Cairo 1353). 
( 2 ) Tawliidi, Imtd' 1. 70 ff. 
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did not know how to use them, and, therefore, 
buried them in their libraries. According to 
al-Jahiz, the Muslims, who brought those works 
to life again, are only indebted to the ancient 
Greeks, and not to the Byzantines ( 1 ). 

The question of the indebtedness of Muslim 
to Greek civilization again became a subject 
of lively discussion in the period — and under 
the impact? — of the Crusades (-*), and it re- 
mained a much debated topic for about three 
hundred years. In the fourteenth century, Ibn 
Xubatah revived the story which credited al- 
Halil b. Ahmad with the invention of the 
(rhymed) riddle. This invention was the result 
of al-Halil's decipherment of a letter which was 
written in Greek, a language which al-Halil at 

the time did not master. u For a whole 

month, al-Halil occupied himself exclusively 
with this letter and eventually deciphered it 
When he was asked how he had accomplished 
that feat, he said : I knew that the letter had 
to begin with the name of God (He is exalted). 
I used this assumption as the starting point 
for my further reasoning, and thus succeeded 
in deciphering the letter. Then, I wrote the 
Book of the Riddle " (3). 

A disciple of Ibn Xubatah, as-?afadi, went 
further. He wondered whether al-Halil's theory 
of Arabic prosody might not have been inspired 
by Greek prosody. As-Safadi says: "I was 
reminded by the great scholar, Sams ad-din 
Muhammad b. Ibrahim b. Said al-Ansari, of 
the fact that Greek poetry makes use of (quan- 
titative) measurements, that Greek prosody deals 
with die metres of verses, and that the' units 
which constitute the metres are called by the 
Greeks ' hands ' and ' feet '. This is al-Ansari's 
statement. It would not be a far-fetched as- 
sumption that some of these facts had come to 
the attention of al-Halil b. Ahmad and had 
given him the inspiration for his creation of 
the science of Arabic prosody " (*). 



(') Jahiz, Radd 16 f., cf. also J. Finkel, in 
JAOS 47. 320 f. (1<)27). Cf. also al-Jahiz, Bab 
al-'irajuh, quoted by S. Pines, Beitraije zur 
wlamisehen Atomenlehre 122 n. 2 (Berlin 1030). 

(*) Of., for instance, the Kitdb lubdb al-uda'b 
by Usainah b. Munqiil. 
„ (*) Ib " Subatuli, -*"-/< 2.20. Cf. also Sarisi 

( 4 ) Safudi. fr/iyt 2.40. 



It was impossible for Muslim scholars cor- 
rectly to assess the indebtedness of Muslim to 
Persian civilization. The Greek legend of the 
appropriation of Persian science by Alexan- 
der (') was known to the Muslims and was skil- 
fully exploited by men such as Abu Sahl b. 
Nawbaht, in order to prove the Persian origin 
of Muslim science ( 2 ). Under the influence of 
this tradition, Ibn Haldun believed that, in 
addition to some other peoples such as the Chal- 
daeans, Syrians, and Copts, the most advanced 
scientific nations before Islam were the Persians 
and the Greeks. He says that Alexander trans- 
mitted Persian science to the Greeks. The 
latter improved upon the Persian heritage. 
Christianity neglected scientific studies, but the 
important works were preserved and were re- 
vived in Islam ( 3 ). The historical truth is better 
served by the author of the Fihrist who states 
that a number of Greek philosophical and med- 
ical books had been translated into Persian 
and had, in turn, been translated from Persian 
into -Arabic by men such as Ibn al-Muqaffa' and 
others ( 4 ). 

In certain circles, it also seems to have been 
the fashion to consider the Indians as the orig- 
inal creators of all, or a great many, branches 
of learning. Abu Sulayman as-Sijistani once 
heard his teacher, the Christian Ynhya b. 'Adi, 
contend that all knowledge had come to Greece 
from India. Abu Sulayman was amazed at this 
statement ( 5 ). However, Yahya b. ! Adi was not 
the only scholar of the period who believed in 
the Indian origin of science. The author of the 
introduction to an astrological treatise, which 
is ascribed to the Banu Musa, states that astrol- 
ogy (and astronomy) was an Indian invention 
which was taken over by the Greeks who im- 
proved and perfected it («). Eeliable historical 



0) Cf. Mnbassir 517 (125). Arabic text in 
IAU 1.9, and ZDMG 49.595; 012 ; 020 (1895). 

(-) Fihrist 238 f. (Fliigel), 331 ff. (Cairo 1348). 
Abu Ma'.sar believed in the Persian origin of 
astronomy, astrology, and other sciences, cf. 
Fihrist, loc. cit. 

( 3 ) Ibn Haldun. Muqaddimah 479 ff. 

( 4 ) Fihrist 242 (Fliigel). 337 (Cairo 1348). 

C) IAU 1.9. For al-Jfihiz's view on Indo- 
Persian (and Byzantine-Greek) relations, cf. 
S. Pines, loc. cit. 

( 6 ) Ms. or. Princeton, Garrett Coll. No. 968 
(501 II), beginning. 
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accounts report that Indian knowledge became 
accessible to the Arabs during the reign of al- 
MausurO). Later, under al-Ma'roun, Greek 
works en masse were translated into Arabic, 
and legend has it that in, a dream, al-Ma'mun 
received the inspiration to promote Graeco- 
Arabic translation activities ( ? ). The champions 
of the theory of the Indian origin of science 
did not wish to be outdone. Consequently, al- 
Mansur, too, was credited with a dream which 
strengthened his intention to secure Indian 
astronomical and arithmetical knowledge for 
his subjects and to acquire from India a trans- 
lation of KalUah ira-Dimiiah ( :i ). 



(!) Cf., for instance, Birfini, India 208, transl. 
2.15. 

( 2 ) Cf. Fihrist 243 (Fliigel), 330 f. (Cairo 1348),' 
and the works „ which are dependent on the 
Fihrist. 

( 3 ) Abraham b. Ezra, in the introduction of 
the Hebrew translation of a work by Ahmad b. 

■ al-Mutanna, cf. M. Steinschneider, in ZDM4 
24.325 ff. (1870), a.id D. E. Smith-J. Ginsburg, 
in Amer. Mathem. Monthly 25. 00 ff. (1918). The 
author of the Arabic work is Ahmad b. al- 
Mutanna, and not al-Biruni, cf. C. A. Nallino, 
'llm al-Falak 3.33 f. (Rome 1011), and J. Mjllas 
Vallicrosa, in Ms 10. 527 f. (1033). 



The concept of progressive development does 
not figure prominently in any of these theories 
about the interdependence of civilizations. ,\u 
they imply is the existence of a certain element 
of change, which may mean improvement, or 
deterioration. Muslim theories about the first 
origin of science also did not favor the assump- 
tion of progressive development. The creation 
of science was considered to be the result either 
of the diligent application of the human intel- 
lect ( L ), or of divine inspiration (-). In the for- 
mer case, it would have been possible to assume 
the existence of progressive development. How- 
ever, it was much easier to assume that at a 
certain time, the human intellect, in its purest 
form, had revealed itself in one particular 
individual which brought science as close to 
absolute perfection as humanly possible. In 
the latter case, any belief in the existence of 
progressive development could be easily (lis 
pensed with, and everthing explained itself as 
the result of divine intervention. 



( : ) Cf.. for instance, the Kitdb at-tibb ar- 
ruh&ni, in ltazi, Opera Philosophica. 

( 2 ) Cf., for instance, IAU 1.5, with reference 
to medicine. 
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